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Strongly foliated biotite and hornblende gneisses constitute 
the Tundi hills at the north-west 
extremity of the area. They are 
traversed by numerous basic intrusions and runs of siliceous 
fault-rock. 

The region situated north-east of the Jharia coalfield and 
south-east of the Tundi hills includes a considerable variety of 
gueissose and schistose rocks, amongst which wo may specially 
mention hornblendic schists, mica schists, and coarse porphyritic 
granitoid gneisses. 

These porphyritic gneisses are also observed at the extreme 
north of the district where they ocoupy a zone which can be 
followed from north cf Gobindpur, a town situated on the 
Grand Trunk Road, up to the foot of Parasnath hill. 

Vhe area situated between the two great coalficlds is tra- 
versed by numerous runs of quartz rock, no doubt reprosenting 
the continuation of the faults that affect the arcas oocupied by the 
Gondwana rocks. 

Pegmatite veins and basic dykes are abundant also in the 
gneissose country intervening between the two great coulfields 

The analysis of the porphyritic gneiss indicates a granite with 
two felspars or “ granitite,”’ with 
biotite and no muscovite. The 
silica is low for a granite (67°60 per cent.), and the proportions 
of soda, lime, and iron indicate an approach to the rocks known 
as “diorite” Rocks of this type aro very abundant amongst the 
oldest gneisses of the Indian peninsula, belonging to the typo of 
the “ Bengal Gneiss.” 

Certain varieties of the gneiss contain garnets; such are the 
gneisses with or without horn- 
blende which constitute most of 
the hills situated immediately south of the Raniganj coalfield. 
Garnet-bearing rocks, described as altered intrusions, also occur 
along tho Ijri valley south of the Jharia coalfield. 

The pyroxene gneiss constituting the lofty Parasnath hill on 
the borders of Manbhum and Haz&ribagh also contains garnets 
and recalls the “ Nilgiri Gneiss ” of Southern India. 


Constitution of gneisses. 


Composition of porphyritic gneiss. 


Garnet and pyroxene gneisses. 


Anctent intrusive rocks, 


Perhaps the most striking crystalline rook in Manbhum is 

‘ eS the intrusive porphyritic granite 

_ . Pail eer pey os 68 the * dome- 
peiss” which is conspicuously oped in the middle heli, of the 
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district where it outcrops principally along two elongated areas 
of considerable size, the more northerly or rather more north- 
easterly of which commences in the country round Bero, a village 
situated 6 miles south of Panchet hill, and extends from there 
ete te ; in a west by south direction with 
Distribution of granitic intrusions. a total length of 20 miles and aa 
average breadth of 4 or 5 miles The second zone commences 
abruptly near the village of Ladhurka, about 11 miles east- 
north-east of Puriilia; it is about 4 miles wide, and from thence 
to the banks of the Subarnarekha, about 40 miles of it extends 
without interruption Beyond the Subarnarckha, too, it has been 
traced for many miles into the district of Ranchi. 

In addition to these two main outcrops there are somo smallor 
areas occupied by the same formation, and lithologically similar 
rocks also ocenr interbedded, proLably as intrusive sills, with the 
ordinary gneiasoxe rocks in many parts of the district 

The numerous pegmatite veins which are scattered through 
the gnoiss area aro no doubt connected with the same set of 
intrusions. 

Tho“ dome-gneiss” is a coarsely granitic rock composed of 
quartz, muscovite-mica, and orth- 
oclase felspar, the latter occurring 
both in the general matrix and as lirge porphyritic “ amygdal- 
oidal ” crystals which communicate to the rock almost a con- 
glomeratic appearance. The oolour of the felspar is usually 
pink or grey, though it is oocasionally of a brick-red colour as 
in the picturesque conical hills situated west of Bero, a village 
situated 5 miles south of the hill known as Panchet hill which 
forms the south-west corner of the Raniganj coalfield. 

The rock has a tendency to weather into dome-like bosses and 
tors, It is from this tendency that it derives the name of 
“@ome-gneiss ”. Especially remarkable in appearance are the 
steep conical hills formed by this rock near the village of Jhalda, 
6 miles from the left bank of Subarnarekha, near the western 
border of the district. 

Hornblende bearing varieties also oocur, for instance, north 
of Bero hill and at Raghunathpur. 

Another set of hornblende-grinite gneisses detached from 
the main outerop occurs in the Sindurpur and Tilabani hills 
situated some 12 miles north-east of Puriilit, Tilabani bill also 
containing porphyritio granitic gneisses. The hornblende- 
granite gneiss weathers into huge masses which are sometimes 
40 fost in diameter ; these, when seen piled on one another as 
on the Sindurpur hills, produce a very striking effect. 


Constitution of ‘ dome-gneiss’’ 
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The porphyritic structure, although very commonly developed 
is oocasionally wanting. ‘ Segregation veins” of ooarser texture 
constituting the rock known as pegmatite ocour throughout the 
large outcrops of the “‘dome gneiss.” They also extend beyond 
the boundaries of the dome-gneiss into the surrounding older 
schists and gneisses, when they are apt to become excessively 
coarse-grained. When travers- 
ing mica schists they become 
loaded with mica which erystallizos in gigantic crystals yielding 
the commercial mica which is supplied in large quantities by the 
mines in the neighbouring district of Hazaribagh. 


Pog matite veins. 


Exceptional rocks. 


Many remarkable minerals are found in tho aroas occupied 
by tho gneisses. 

A remarkable vein of blue kyanito (silicato of alumina) and 
muscovite mica (silivate of alumina and potash), with an avorage 
thickness of two fect, has been followed for a distance uf 6 miles, 
approximately 3 milos oast and 
west of Salbani, a villago situated 
some 6 miles west-north-wost of Barabhum, At some places 
the kyanite is associated with large masses of corundum (pure 
alumina) of a beautiful sapphire colour, but too much flawed 
and clouded to be cut as gems. Occasionally the minerals 
tourmaline (complex silico-borate of alumina and magnesia) and 
rutile (oxide of titanium) are also found associated with the 
kyanite The kyanite vein acoompanics somo coarse-grained 
quartz-tourmaline rocks and micaceous beds running oast and 
west and situated one quarter of a mile north of the boundary of 
the Dharwar beds. ; 

Close to Panchet hill, just outside the south-western corner 
of tho Raniganj coalfield, the gneissose and schistose rocks 
are locally characterised by containing interbedded calcareous 
schists which have been largely 
quarried to supply lime for the 
manufacture of iron by the Bengal Iron Works Company. It 
is possible that these rooks represent metamorphosed Dharwars, 

Throughout the gneissose areas one observes occasionally 
runs of siliceous fault rock, and 
also basio intrusions, some of 
which are very ancient and perhaps of the age of the “Dalma 
Trap,” while other lesa ancient ones belong to the same system 
aa the basic dykes of Rajmahal age which are so wumerous in 
the Gondwana ocoalfields. 


Kyanite and corundum vein 


Calcareous schists. 


Fault-rock and dykes. 
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The older basic rocks, whether intrusive or not, have almost 
invariably been altered by regional metamorphism, and owing 
tothe transformation of the original augite into hornblende 
(uralite) they are in the condition 
oi ‘epidiorites.”’ The only 
recorded exception is in the case of some intrusive rocks situated 
in the midst of tho gneiss north-east of Susunia hill (a hill 
situated 15 miles south-south-west of Raniganj, from which the 
so-called “Burdwan stone’ is quarried), and in the case also 
of the great mass of gueissosc rocks constituting the lofty 
Parasnath hill on tho borders of Manbhum and Hazaribagh, 
The intrusive basic rocks near Susunia lull are said to contain 
the variety of augite known as “diallago,” and would appear 
to belong therefore to the class of rock defined by petrologists 
as “gabbro” which is charactcrised by the presence of this 
mineral. It contains a large proportion of the silicate of lime 
and alumina known as “anorthite” ‘in consequence of which 
it approaches in composition to the rovks known to petrologists 

; under the name of ‘ anorthosite ’’, 

aaa The rock of Parasnath hill isa 

garnet-bearing pyroxeno-guoiss resembling tho “Nilgiri Gneias’’ 
of Southorn India. 


Ep: dosites, 


Pyroxene-gneiss of Parcsnath 


In addition to the basic intrusions, there aro also intrusions 
of felspur porphyry, perhaps 
offshoots from the same original 
molten mass as the granites constituting the “domo-gneias”. 
Porphyries of this kind are met with, in particular 7 miles south- 
south-cast of Raniganj, along tho Bankura road, where their 
direction of strike is 385° north of east, oblique therefore to that of 
the gneiss which, in this neighbourhood, seldom departs from true 
east and west. The porphyries can be traced in a south-westerly 
direction for about 7 miles from the road. 


Folapar porphyry. 


Luterite and clay. 


The easternmost border of Manbhum touches the margin of the 
great spread of lateritio and alluvial formations which oocupy the 
greater portion of the districts of Bankura and Midnapore, whe 
the laterite forms a deposit of several feet in thickness Laterite 
also occurs in thinner spreads, pretty generaliy distributed over 
Manobhum. Four distinct varieties of this rock ocour, which may 
be thus described :-— 


1. Pisolitic, sometimes conereted, but towards the surfaces 
generally in the form of loose gravel. 
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2. (a) Conglomeratio—contains both rounded and angular 
fragments of quartz. 
(4) Conglomerate passing into coarse grit. 

8. Concretionary. 

4. Compact, occurring in stratifiod beds. 

The two latter varioties nre those principally occurring along 
the eastern borders of the district where they are gradually 
encroached upon, mostly outside tho boundary of the district, by 
recent alluvium 

At many places in Manbhum there are thick deposits of clay, 
the most important of which is at the northern base of tho 
Baghmundi plateau, an elevated tract of gneissoso rocks near the 
western boider of the district; hore the clay deposit sumetimes 
attains a thickness of 60) feet 


Vuluuble minerals, 


The principal mineral of economic importance is coal sinoo 
the district includes portions of the two richest coalfivlds in 
India, that is the western portion of the Raniganj coalfield, and 
nearly the whole of the Jharia coallield 

The other mineral products which are worked romuneratively 
but on a much smiller scale, are iron, “ potstone’’, building 
stones, and to a very small extent, alluvial gold. 

Tho coal-seams worked in this district belong partly to the 
Barakhar and partly to the Rani- 
ganj subdivision, the groat major- 
ity of collicries exploiting the Jormer in both coalficlds so far 
as Manbhum district is concerned: the rich seams of Réniganj 
coal are situated mostly in Burdwan district. Tho Jharia coal- 
field produces on an average some 4 or 5 millions of tons an- 
nually, and yields about half the total output of the coal in India 

The iron-ores from the ironstone-shales of the Raniganj 

coal-basin are smelted at the 

as works of “Bengal Iron and 

Steel Company” at Barakhar, which yield an average produce 
of 40,000 tons of “ pig iron”. 

The only stone at present largely quarried and used for 

building purposes is the coarse 

Ballin erases; sandstone at Barakhar. It has 

been used for public buildings in Caloutta, as well as locally for 

the Barakhar bridge and the railway. It is of very unequal 

quality and texture, and has been proved to be incapable of 

ining great pressure. For all ordinary building purposes, 
however, it is very useful. 


Coal 
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The quartzites and felspathio quartzites of Susunia hill have 
long been quarried and manufactured into flags, curbstones, otc., 
and are known in Calcutta as Burdwan paving stones, 

A rock of similar character to that of Susunia occurs in the 
south part of the district, but is not nearly so accessible. 

Limestone occurs, but apparently in small quantity, on the 

; southern fault of the Raniganj 

Thenaiont coalfield. Limestone occurs at 

the junction of the Damodar and Panchet beds at the north- 
west corner of the base of Panchet hill. 

Occasionally in this district, a kind of calcareous tufa derived 
from former hot springs is found in crevices in the hills. It is 
commonly spoken of by the natives as Asarhar or giant’s bones, 

Close to Dhekia, a village situated 2 mules east by south 

= of Dhadka, at the south-east 
‘ corner of the district, there is a 
load of argentiferous galena in a sandy mica schist belonging to 


the Dharwar system, 
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CHAPTER II. 





HISTORY. 


Or the early history of tho territory now included within the Kanrr 
district of Manbhum but little is known with any certainty ; no History. 
written records of any considerable antiquity exist, there are no 
ancient inscriptions, and the light that might have been thrown 
on the subject by the traditions handed down in the families of 
the proprietors of the soil is obscured by their attempts to manu- 
facture for themselves an origin outside the district, and to seoure 
for themselves recognition as Rajputs. Leference will be made 
to these traditional family histories, but little of value from the 
point of view of scientific history is to be gathered from them. 

The district name 1s apparently derived from one of the fiscal 
divisions within it, and isa mero artificial product of comparative- 
ly recent times, which cannot be taken as indicating any speoi- 
ally close connection in earlier times between the different estates 
within the district. Though, therefore, we may accept the deri- 
vation of Manbhum suggested in the preceding chapter as equi- 
valent to the “land of the Mal, Male or Maler,” this does not 
assist us very much, beyond showing that one of tho most easter- 
ly estates or petty kingdoms derived its name from one of the 
branches of the Munda family. The typical sboriginal race 
within the district to this day 1s the Bhumij, and of his close 
connection, if not complete identification, with the Munda, there 
can be no doubt. The Mundas as Monedes and the Male as 
Malli were known to Pliny and are described by him as being, 
along with the Sauri, in occupation of the inland country to the 
south of Palibothra (l’atna). The Sauri are genorally identified 
with the modern Savaras, who, though they no longer speak o 
dialect of Mundari, are undoubtedly Mundari by race, It is 
suggested that this name is derived from the l’rakrit form of 
the Sanskrit ‘sukara’ “a pig,” a contemptuous name given by 
their Aryan neighbours on the north and west to the inhabitants 
of this area, just as the Hindus of later times gave the generic 
name of Kol or Kolhu, from the Sanskrit ‘toa,’ also meaning 
“a pig,” to the Munda, Ho, Bhumij, Orion, Sonthal and other 
aboriginal races of these parts generally. 
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Whatever the degree «f accuracy in these derivations, there 
oan be little doubt that Mundari or Kolarian races occupied the 
wild area south of Bihar in Pliny’s time. Bihar itself, the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, was at one time under the dominion of the 
Cheros, another branch of the great Mundari race, and Buchanan 
suggests that the modern Kols, using the word as covering all the 
Mundari races, are desconded from that portion of the original 
population of Magadha which rejected the :eligion of Buddha and 
the civilisation of the Aryan immigrants, and migrated south to- 
wards the great forest country of Central India and Chota Nagpur. 

Ptolemy’s Geography throws httle more light on the subject 
beyond that he groups with the Mandalai and Sutrarai (the 
Mouedes and Sauri of Pliny), the Kokkonagai, a nime which is 
perhaps traceable 1o Karkhota Naga, the country of the Nag- 
banais, and surviving still in the name Nagpur. 

Tuy Jaw = In the 7th century of the Christian era, some more definite 

os Boo- geographical material is available in the accounts of the travels 

ERA, by Hwen Thsang. ‘These, us interpreted by Cunningham, show 
that betwoen Orissa on the south, Magadha or Bihar on the north, 
Champa (query Bhagalpur and Burdwen) on the east, and 
Msheswara (in Central India) on the west lay the kingdom of 
Kie-lo-na Su-fa-la-na or Kirana Suvarna, ordinarily idvntified 
with the Subarnarekha river, ‘rekia? and ‘kirdaa’ both meaning in 
Sanskrit a “ray,” aud the river in all probability getting its name 
from its auriferous sands. This, General Cunningham writes, must 
“have comprised all the petty hill states lying between Midnapore 
and Sirguja on the east and west and between the sources of the 
Damodar and Vartarini on the north and south.” The capital of 
this kingdom is variously placed by Cunningham at or near Bara- 
bazar in Pargana Barabhum, and by Hewitt at Dalmi in the 
adjoining pargana of Patkum where extensive ruins still exist. 
Mr. Beglar, who identifies the Chinese traveller's Kie-lo-na with 
Karanpur, a subdivision of Chota Nagpur, places the capital at or 
near Safiran (Su-fa-la-na), about 10 miles north-west of Dalmi. 
Both these places are situated on the river Subarnarekha, so that 
whichever interpretation of the name used by the Chinese travel- 
ler ia adopted, it would seem to be more or less certain that some- 
where on this river, and probably in the part of the district just 
referred to, was situated the capital of a powerful kingdom. 
We are told that its king at that time waa She-Shang-kia or 
Sesanka, famed as a great persecutor of Buddhists. 

Ma. Bsc. $$ The remains at Dalmi and other places in the immediate 

wan's neighbourhood are cleewhere desoribed; st Dalmi the Brih- 
manioal element is most in evidence, but there sre sufficient 
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traces of Jain or Buddhistio influence to suggest the probability 
that a Jain or Buddhistio civilisation preceded the Brahmanical. 
The Jain element is more prominently marked at some of the 
neighbouring places and there are very considerable remains also 
in other parts of the district, in some places purely Jain, in others 
Brahmanical, superimposed on or alongside early Jain remains. 
Mr. Beglar, who made « comprehensive study of these and 
similar remains from Tamluk to Patna and Gaya in 1862-63, 
propounds an interesting and fairly probable explanation of these 
numerous remains of an advanced civilisation in a part of the 
country so little known in later yeats, and which from its natural 
features could nover have lent itself readily to any general state 
of civilisation in the early days from which these relics date, 
This theory is that there must have been regular routes between 
Tamluk (Tamralipta), s place of very oarly importance in the east, 
and Patna (Pataliputra), Gaya, Rajgir and Benares in the north 
and west. Among the routes which he traces, so far aa this 
district is concerned, is that from Tamluk to Patna rid Ghatal, 
Bishunpur, Chatna (in Bankura), Raghunathpur, Telkupi, Jharia, 
Rajauli (Gaya) and Rajgir. At or near all these places as well 
as others on the routo are ruins; at Telkupi in Manbhum the 
Damodar crossing is marked by very extensive ruins, mainly 
Brahmanical but partly Jain; similar ruins exist near Palganj 
where the Barikhar river would be crossed. According to tradi- 
tion the temples at Telkupi aro ascribod to merchants and not to 
Rajas or holy men, and the inference is that a large trading settle- 
ment sprung up at this point where the Damodar river would 
present, at any rate in the rainy season, a very considerable 
obstacle to the travellers and merchants. Another groat route 
passing through this district would be a more direct road to 
Benares ; marking the line of this are the extensive remains, Jain 
and Brahmanioal, at Pakbira, Buddhpur and other places on the 
Kasai river near Manbazar; it would pass further on through 
Barabazar and still further west strike the Subarnarekha river at 
or near Dalmi; Safaran and Suise on the same bank of the river, 
another Dalmi and other adjoining places cn the west bank, all 
contain traces of early Jain and Brahmanical civilisation, and 
Dalmi would certainly appear to have been a very considerable 
town. Farther west the route would pass Ranchi and Palimau 
where also there are remains Cross roads connecting the main 
Benares and Gaya routes explain the large collection of remains 
in the neighbourhood of Pakbira and Buddhpur; from this point 
to Palganj the route is marked by ruins at Balarampur and 
Charra near Porilia, at Para, at Chechfiongarh and various 
B 
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neighbouring villages on the Damodar, and at Katras. Another 
route which Mr. Beglar has omitted, i ¢., from Dalmi to Palganj, 
would after crossing the Ajodhys range pass Boram on the Kasai 
river where also there are extensive remains of about the same 
period as those at Dalmi. An intervening place on this route, 
Arsha Karandihi, also contains ruins which have not been 
examined, This route would, like the other, crosy the Damodar 
near Chechaongarh and find its way ria Katras to Palganj. 

Mr. Beglar justifies his theory in the following paragraph 
which is deserving of quotution ix extenso. 

“Tt appears to me quite a mistake to imagine that districts 
liko Manbhum, Palamau, the Sonthal Parganas, Jharkhand, &c., 
could ever have beon estensively cultivated and peopled densely 
like the plains of Magadha or the valleys of the Jamuna and the 
Ganges; the occurrence of ruins among the wilds of Chutia 
Nagpur can only be due to the cities having from some generally 
intelligible natural cause sprung up at points along a great road ; 
and by no means to the whole district having beon in a flourishing 
condition. The contrast between the profusion of remains 
soattuied broadcast in the fertile and known densely-peopled 
plains of Magadha and the isolated remains in the wilder districts 
is too great to be explained away by any amount of imaginary 
dilapidations and destruction from any causes; indeed, so far as 
destruction goes, built remains, in the civilised trots, are generally 
in a far moro advanced stage of decay (ever when they have not 
absolutely disappeared as structures, leaving only the materials as 
witnesses) than those in the wilder places.’"* 

It would be difficult to find a more reasonable interpretation 
than this theory gives of the hints we get as to the ancient 
history of this area from such archmological evidence as exists. 
Nor is the theory inconsistent with the inference to be drawn 
from ethnological soutces. It is true that in one place Mr. Beglar 
seems to assume that the Kolarian races only found their way 
into the district after the period of Brahmanical civilisation, a 
position which would not have been accepted by Colonel Dalton nor 
probably by later experts; it is not, however, necessary to assume 
an invasion to account for the extermination by the Kolarian races 
of the early civilisation, which was confined, as we have seen, to 
particular centres. Colonel Dalton’s theory is a perfectly reason- 
able one, i.e., that the scattered colonies, which he accounts for 
as resulting from a peaceable extension of Brahmanical missions 
sanong the unsubdued Dasyas, gradually assumed a more aggressive 





* Archwological Survey of India Reports, Vol. VIII, page 51. 
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attitude which drove the non-Aryan races living round about 
them into open revolt, and probably, after severe struggles, 
ended in a more or less complete extirpation of the Aryans, and 
the partial or complete destruction of their forts and cities and 
temples. The history of these races in more recent times gives 
more than one illustration of their capacity for living for years 
in apparent peace with their neighbours, and suddenly rising and 
attempting to overwhelm them. It is not difficult to suppose that 
the Aryan centres of civilisation contained the prototype of the 
modern moneylender, or that the absorption of the cultivated land 
by these, and the enslaving of the actual cultivator went on in 
those early days, and that when the cup was full, or his eyes 
were opened to what was happening, the Bhumij of those days 
rose and destroyed his oppressor just as the Sonthal did in 
1854. 

Reference is made elsewhere to a peculiar people bearing the 
name of Sarak (variously spelt) of whom the district: still contains 
a considerable number. ‘These people are obviously Jein by 
origin, and their own traditions as well as those of their neigh- 
bours, the Bhumij, make them the descendants of a race which 
was in the district when ‘he Bhumij arrived; their ancestors 
are also credited with building the tomples at Para, Charra, 
Borim and other places in these pro-Bhumij days. They are 
now, and aro oredited with having always beon, a peaceable raco 
living on the best of the terms with the Bhumij. To these and 
perhaps their local converts Colonel Delton would asoribe the 
Jain remains. He places thom in the district as far back as 
500 or 600 years before Christ, identifying the colossal image 
now worshipped at Pakbira under the name of Bhiram as Vir, 
the 24th Tirthancara whom Professor Wilson represents as 
having “adopted an ascetic life and traversed tho country 
ocoupied by the Bajra Bhiimi and the Sudhi Bhiimi who abused 
and beat him and shot at him with arrows and barked at him 
with dogs, of which small annoyances he took no notioe.”” The 
Bajra or terrible Bhiimi are, according to Colonel Dalton, the 
Bhumij. He suggests, therefore, that it is not improbable that 
the shrines referred to mark the course taken in his travels by the 

Saint “Vira” and were erected in his honour by the people 
whom his teaching had converted, or, it may be—and this is more 
consistent with local tradition on which, however, no great 
weight oan be placed—-that he merely visited places at which 
Jaina were already established, within sight of the sacred mount 
Samaye where 250 years earlier the Jina Paswa or Parasnath 


had obtained Nirvana. 
x2 
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Combining Colonel Delton’s and Mr. Beglar’s theories we 
should get a long period of peaceful occupation of various 
centres by the Jains or Saraks left undisturbed by the Bhumij 
settles whose advent must have been some time before Vir'’s 
travels, The Saraks must have been superseded some time before 
the 7th century by Brahmans and their followers; such of them 
as survived or resisted conversion migrating to places away from 
the existing civilised centres where they remained unmolested 
by their Bhumij neighbours The !Uth century, judging by 
such of the buildings as it is possible to date with any acouracy, 
saw the Brahmans al their prime, and some time between that and 
the 16th century the Bhumij, possibly assisted by fresh migra- 
tions from the west and north, must have risen and destroyed 
them root and branch The destruction of the Hindu temples is 
ordinarily ascrihed to Muhamm dans, but, sv far as this area is 
concerned, there is no trace, not even in tradition, of any invasion. 
Mr. Beglar draws a similar inferonce from {wo inscriptions found 
by him at Gondwana en route from Barabazar to Chaibiaa, the 
earlier of which, though not interprotable, dates from the 6th 
or 7th century and the later to the 15th or 16th; the latter 
records the name of ‘Lakshmana first Banjara” which, read 
with the evidonce of earlier uso of the route to be inferred from 
the other insoription, suggests a period of 500 years or more 
during which trade along this route was stopped, and considering 
the reputation of the Bhumij in later years, it is hardly surprising 
that if the existing civilisation was forcibly uprooted, it would be 
long before the country would be even comparatively safe for the 
ordinary traveller. 

History in the strict sense is certainly non-existent for the 
whole of this period ; there ure nu remains which can be positively 
asoribed to any date between the 10th or 11th century and the 
16th century, when Muhammadan influence on architecture begins 
to be evident ; the local zamindars’ geneological trees give regular 
lines of succession throughout the period, but, as already stated, 
no reliance can be placed on them and probably all that can be 
said with any certainty is that they had their origin as reigning 
families, whether from outeide or local stock, during this period. 

To the Muhammadan historians the whole of modern Chota 
N&gpur and the adjoining hill states was known by the name of 
Jharkhend; it was a disturbed frontier country, the barbarous 
Hinda inhabitants whereof required special military precautions 
to keep them in check. Perhaps the earliest historical reference 
to any part of the district is to be found in the Bram&nda section 
of the Bhavishyat Purana, compiled in the 15th or 16th century 
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A. D., where it is stated that “ Varahabhumi is in one direction 
contiguous to Tungabhumi, and in another to the Sekhara 
mountain; and it comprises Varabhumi, Samantabhumi, and 
Manbhumi. This country is overspread with impenetrable 
forests of s&/ and other trees. On the borders of Varabhumi 
runs the Darikesi river. In the same district aro numerous 
mountains, containing mines of copper, iron and tin The men 
are mostly Rajputs, robbers by profession, irroligious aud savage. 
They eat snakes and all sorts of flesh, drink spirituous liquors, 
and live chiefly by plunder or tho chase. As to the womon, they 
are, in garb, manners and appearance, more liko Rakshasis than 
human beings. Tho only obdjocts of voneration in these countries 
are rude villago divinities.”’ 

The area described is still identifiable with a portion of the 
Chatna thana in Bankura and parganas Barébhum and Man- 
bhum in this distriol, ‘Tungabhum corresponding with the 
Raipur thana of the former district, while Sokhara is identifiable 
with Parasnath or more probably the VPanchet hill. Sekhar 
is a name formerly borne by all holders of the Panchet lj, 
and the name Sekharbhum survives as the regular namo of 
a portion of the estate and is commonly used in many parts of the 
district for the estate as a whole. 

History can hardly be said to begin even with the period of 
Muhammadan influence in Bengal. We know that Akbar about 
1585 sent a force to subdue tho Raja of Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur 
proper, a country celebrated for its diamonds. In the Ain-i-Akbari 
Chai Champa part of Hazaribagh district is shown as assessed to 
revenue as a pargana of Subah Bihar. To the north Birbhum 
and to the east Bishnupur wero already under Muhammadan 
influence by this time, and in 1589 or 1590 Raja Man Singh 
marched from Bhagalpur through the western hills to Burdwan 
en route to roconquer Orissa, and again a couple of years lator he 
sent his Bihar troops by what is described as the western road, 
called the Jharkhand route, to Midnapore. In the latter journey, 
at any rate, he can hardly have failed to pass through a part of the 
present district of Manbhum, and archwological evidence place 
about this time the building of the Panchet fort as well ag 
repairs to some of the older temples in that neighbourhood, ¢.g., 
those at Para and Telkupi. 

Some 80 years later (1632 or 1633) we get the first specific — 
referance to Panchet in the Padishahnama where it is stated that Eerars. 
“Bir Nérfyan, Zamindar of Panchet, a country attached to Subah 
Bihar, was a commander of 300 horse and died in the sixth year.” 
Not till 25 yoars later, however, is there any record of liability to 
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tribute or revenue, but in the improved Jama Tumari of Sultan 
Singh, as settledin 1658, Panchet is shown as liable to a 
‘Peshkush’ or fixed tribute. Yet just about this very time so little 
was known about this part of the country that we read that after 
Shuja’s defeat by Aurangzeb at Kajwa near Allahabad in 
1659, his pursuers Prince Mohammed and Mir Jumla with 
some difficulty got information of a route from Patna to Bengal 
other than the ordinary one :i4¢ the Ganges. This alternative 
route is described as “the route of Sherghotty which is situated 
in the mountains of Jharkhand ; it was circuitous, narrow and 
steep and little used on uccount of the difficulties it presented 
and the savage manners of the mountaineers.” 

In later records references to Panchet are more numerous; the 
Poshkush was gradually increased, implying a greater degree of 
evntrol from Muishidabad, and it is possible that the abandonment 
of the Panchet fort about 1700, in regard to which there is no 
very dofinite tradition, and certainly no internal evidence, to 
show that it was taken by force, was a mere withdrawal of the 
zamindar to a less easily accessible portion of his territory 
to avoid such direct pressure as, for example, was exercised on 
other Hindu zamindars by Murshid Khan in the early part 
of tho eighteenth century when we read that ho deprived 
them of everything but ‘“Nankar, Bankar and Jalkar” and in 
many instances even of their liberty, and appointed Muham- 
madan Amils to collect the revenues of their estates. It is said 
that the zamindars of Birbhum and Bishnupur wore the only 
exceptions the former (Asadullah) because of his reputation for 
religion and charity, and the latter ‘ owing to the nature of his 
country which wae full of woods and adjoining the moun- 
tains of Jharkhand whither, upon any invasion of his district, 
he retired to places inaccessible to the pursuers and annoyed 
them severely on their retreat.”* What was true of Bishnu- 
pur must have been even more true of Panchet and of the 
sawindaris to the south and west. Of these, at any rate by 
name, there is not a single mention in any history of 
Muhammadan times, nor is there the slightest trace either in 
local tradition, in place names, or in archwological remains, 
of any sort of Muhammadan ocoupation, forcible or peaceful. 
What the exact position of these other estates was during this 
period it is impossible to state; Barabhum, if the identifica- 
tion with ‘‘Varibhum” is correct, certainly had a much earlier 
separate existence, and so also Manbhum, but of the others 
we know aothing. 


* Stewart's History of Bengal. 
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The territory comprised in the present district of Manbhum Eazy 
was acquired by the British with the grant of the Dowani of S™ous# 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in 1765. Eveu as late as this, reation. 
however, our knowledge of the district hardly extends 
beyond the Zamindari [taj of Panchet, (o which Jhalda was 
described a few years later as a recent annexation. The 
gamindaris of Barabhum and Manbhum appear to have been 
among the kingdoms of the Chuars, and nominally attached 
to Midnapore. Patkum and Baghmundi in the south-west 
were, when we first hear of them, included in Ramgarh, as aleo 
were in all probability Nawagarh, Katras, Jharia, and Tundi 
in the north-west. Pandra, the remaining estate in the 
north, was apparently under the dominion of the neighbour- 
ing zamindar of Birbhum. 

Of portions of the ‘listrict, at any rate, it may safely bo said 
that the annexation was not offected without much trouble and 
military expeditions. Manbhum and Barabhum, which were 
included in the Jungle or Western Mahals of Midnaporo, wero 
along with the others the object of an expedition led by 
Lieutenant Fergusson, acting under orders from Mr. Graham, 
Resident or Collector at} Midnapore, who spent from January 
1767 to January of the succevding year in these Western 
Mehals, and further operations under other oflieers were neces- 
sary for several months longer. Jagan Nath Dhal of Ghatsila 
or Dhalbhum was the chief obstacle to the establishment of 
order, but both the Barabhum and Manbhum Rajas gave trouble, 
though eventually they agrecd to pay respectively hs. 441-5-0 
and Rs. 316-2 as revenue or tribute. The setilemont was, 
however, far from complete, and Devember 1769 witnessed a 
great outbreak of the Chuars inhabiting the hills between 
Barabhum and Ghatsila, and five companies of sepoys divided 
into two parties under Uaptain Forbes and Lieutenant Nun 
respectively had to be sent to restore order; Subla Singh 
described as the Jaigirdar of Kailapal was one of the principal 
insurgents, and though special orders were given for his arrost 
and summary execution as an example to the rest, he was not 
on this occasion at any rate captured. In January 1770 
Lieutenant Nun was supposed to have restored peace in 
Barabhum, but almost immediately afterwards he and his force 
were surprised among the hills and suffered considerable loss, 
and re-inforcements had to be sent from Midnapore and & more 
or less permanent military post established at Barabhum 

The records of later years are full of accounts of similar 
outbreaks and their suppression ; thus in January 1771 lacutenant 
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Goodyear was engaged against various rebels, among them 
the Chusr sardar Samganjin (Sham Ganjan) of Dhéadki 
(Dhadka), Subla Singh of Kailépal, and a third the Dubraj 
or eldest son of the Barabhum Raja As a base for his 
expedilion he was building a fort some 3 miles from Kailapal, 
and 8 from Dhadka. The place selected was one where the 
Chuars used to assemble to commit their robberies and divide 
their plunder “which made him think it the more convenient 
to annoy them,” and was strongly fortified with a palisade of 
trunks of trees from 10 to 22 inches in circumference and 12 feet 
in height. Dhidka was, however, too strong to be attacked 
from the Kailapal side, and it was only with the aid of levies 
from the Man Raja (Manbhum), Ghatsila Raja and others, and 
by keeping the Bara Raja (Barabhum) occupied with levies 
from Vanchet, that he was eventually ablo to reduce Sham 
Ganjan to terms and to march with oonsiderable difficulty 
through the Dhadka pass. Peace was thus once more restored, 
and though the outbreak of the Dhalbhum Raja in 1773 to some 
extent affected the neighbouring arca in Manbhum there was 
a period of comparative peace in Barabhum for several years. 
A detachment of sepoys remained at Baraébhum, and during the 
rains of 1773 Manbhum was held by a small military force under 
Lieutenant James Dunn. 

Tho history of the remainder of the district during the 
earlier years of British rule seems to have followed a more 
peaceful and less interesting course. Panchet was joined with 
Bishnupur and Birbhum under a single Supervisor or Collector, 
and the correspondence which survives is mainly taken up with 
revenue matters, though there are constant references to trouble 
with Chuars to the west and south. In 1772 there was difficulty 
in obtaining a farmer for Panchet, “none of the farmers offering 
to renew their leases apprehending a decrease of revenue, as 
there had been a wholesale desertion of tho land by the ryote in 
consequence of the oppression of the superior farmers.” Farmers 
were eventually*obtained, apparently owing to the exertions of one 
Ram Kanta Biswas who was accordingly appointed Dewan. 

During the next ten years Panchet with Jhalda was given a 
separate Oollector. In 1782 we hear of the making of the 
military road still known in the district as the old Benares Road 
and outting right through the heart of Panchet Proper. 
Raghunithpur on thie road, within a few miles of the Panchet 
remindar's residence at Kashipur, was, if not actually the head~ 
quarters of the Panohet district, a place of some importance, 
In November of the same year there were disturbances in Jhalda 
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and Tamar; the zamindar of Panchet is desoribed as exposed to 
daily depredations from the petty estates of Jhalda, and at the 
same time the zamindars of Nawagarh and Jharia had taken to 
plundering and the latter to withholding his rents. The 
immediate result was the deputation of Major Crawford with an 
armed force to Jhalda to quoll the disturbances and take charge 
of the collections. By July of 17883 this officer had restored 
Jharia to tranquillity and was prepared to proceed with the 
revenue settlement of Jhalda; at the same time he recommended 
that the inhabitants of this arva and also of parts of Ramgarh 
on the west and Panchet on tho east should be disarmed. 

About tho same time tho troubles with the Chuars of tho 
south of tho district broko vut once more, and military measures 
had again to be taken to restore order. The Jaigirdar of 
Kailapal was once again to the fore, and this small tract of 
difficult country had apparently becomo a regular place of refuge 
for the Chuars of the surrounding country. ‘Tho disturbances 
lasted all through tho cold weather of 1788-81, and it was not 
till May 1784 that order was once more restored. At the same 
time there were outbreaks in the northern estates of the district 
which wero apparently a place of refuge for the dacoits and 
others who gave such trouble to the Birbhum authorities, 

In 1789 and 1790 there was once more trouble in Jhalda and 
the adjoining estates of Tamarin Ramgarh. Panchet, and with 
it apparently most of the district except perhaps the south. 
eastern estates, was at this time under the Collector of Ramgarh, 
In 1792 depredations in Patkum were treated as a sufficient 
reason for suspending the demand due from the zamindar of 
Nagpur, and the inference to be drawn is that Patkum was at 
that time a dependency of the Chota Nagpur Raja. Disturbed 
conditions seem to have continued here and in Tamar off and on 
during the next three years, and the Permanent Settlement of 
this area was not finally completed till 1795. 

Meantime the Panchet Zamindar had already fallen into 
arrears and his estate was in 1795 put up to salé and purchased 
by one Nilambar Mitra. The zamindar complained that the 
default and consequent sale was due to collusion between 
his Dewan and the Collectorate Staff, and prayed for the 
cancellation of the sale. No attention being paid to this prayer 
the zamindar defied the authorities and refused to allow the 
auction purchaser any footing in the estate. He was loyally 
supported by his tenantry and the various attempts on the part of 
the Collector to farm portions of tho state and to manage 
other portions khas were continually thwarted. By 1798 the 
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whole area was practically in a state of insurrection and the 
trouble of the local authorities was enormously increased by 
a fresh outbreak of the Chudrs in Parganas Raipur, Ambika- 
nagar, and Supur adjoining Manvhum and Bar&bhum on the 
east. Durjan Singh, their chief leader, was captured by the 
military force sent to suppress this outbreak in 1798 but was 
again released as, when he was put on trial, no one dared to 
appear against him. The trouble consequently began again, and 
as the Chuars lived in remote and inaccessible places, they were 
difficult to get at; they constantly made raids when they were 
least expected, and when troops were sent out against them, 
disappeared into their fastnesses, only to reappear and commit 
fresh depredations as soon as the troops were withdrawn, 

So far as Panchet was concerned an end was put to the 
disturbances by a vumplele climb down on the part of the 
Government ; the zamindar was restored to his estate and the sale 
cancelled. At the same timo the supervision of this area was 
transferred once more from the Collector of Ramgurh to the 
Oollector of Birbhum with a view apparently to closer control. 

In the south-west of the district there was also trouble at this 
time. The zamindar of Patkum was a minor, the succession 
was disputed betweon him and his brother, and his uncle to 
whom the management had been made over by Government was 
inclined to givo troublo; Baghmundi bad been confiscated, 
apparently in consequence of the participation of the samin. 
dar in the disturbances in Patkum and Tamar a year or two 
earlier. A portion of the estate was subsequently restored to 
him probably in pursuanco of the policy forced on Goverument 
in the case of Panchet by the strong objectiun of the loval 
aborigine to the rule of any one but his hereditary chief. 

Bani. Some interesting details of the state of affairs in the south- 
rr ™ ast of the district Barabhum and neighbouring parganas in the 
early days of British rule are given in a report of Mr. Henry 
Strachey, the Magistrate of Midnapore in 1800. At the time 

he wrote the estate was in the throes of a disputed succession 
between two minor sons of Raghunath Narayan, with whom the 
Permanent Settlement was concluded, and who died early in 

1798. Pending settlement of the dispate by the civil courts 
Government had assumed the management, but for their own 

ends the various sarddr paiks, the talukdars of Barabhum, and 

ein anoestirs of the present ghatwal sardirs had taken sides, and 

in ravaging one another's and the Haja’s territory. 

Neither the regular police nor the military detachments stationed 

at Bardbasar, or from time to time sent to quell the disturbances, 
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were of any avail against the large forces of the sardara, 
particularly those of Lal Singh of Satarakhani; the climate 
was unhealthy, the area full of impassable hiil and jungle in 
which the sardirs and their paiks or Chuars took refuge when- 
ever pressed. Perfect tranquillity,” according to Mr. Strachey, 
“had almost never been known in Barabhum and the zamindar 
had never had complete control over the different descriptions 
of persons residing within his estate” and depredations had been 
constantly committed by one sardar or other on his neighbour 
eardars, on the zamindar himself, or on the neighbouring zamindars. 
As a sample of what these dreaded sardars were, he describes one 
of them, Lal Singh, in these torms:— 

“Lal Singh appears to be the most powerful of these sardars 
A short account of him and of his conduct during the late dis- 
turbances will serve to convey an idea of the others. 

“Lal Singh and his ancestors have long possessed lands in the 
zamindari of Barabhum, and have paid with punctuality their 
revenue of 240 rupees yearly to the zamindar. Lal Singh 
resides at Sauri, a place described to me as an almost inaccessible 
mountain about 5 or 6 Croso from Barabhum, the residence of 
the zamindar, and above 90 miles from hence. A stone quarry 
near his house yiclds him a revenue of about 1,000 rupees yearly, 
and the produce of his lands may amount to another thousand 
rupees Every year he levies 2 small contribution from almost, 
every Village in the zamindari. In caso of refusal or the least 
delay in the payment of sookmudi, so the contribution is called, 
the village is infallibly plundered. 

“Lal Singh possesses large tracts of land in other zamindaris, 
some of them at a great distance from his own residence. These 
lands he has seized within these few years, and maintains himself 
in the possession of them by threats of laying waste the zamin- 
dari in which they are situated. The zamindar of Panchet has 
found it his interest to grant him several villages in his estate, 
and he accordingly maintains quiet possession of them, treats his 
ryots well, and affords them effectual protection. 

““A few years ago he took possession of ten villages belonging 
to Jagannath Dhal, zamindar of Ghatsila. This produced a 
war between them, and, after a long struggle, and much slaughter 
on both sides, he was forced to yield to the superior power of 
the samindar, retire to his own domains, and relinquish the 
lands he had occupied in Ghatsila. 

“The two minor zamindars and their adherents have respeo- 
tively used every endeavour to engage this powerful aardar to 
support the pretensions of one against the other, and it appears 
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that as soon as the eldest succeoded in gaining him over to his 
interest, the younger accused his brother of joining the Chuars, 
The elder brother, probably to avoid this imputation, left the 
zamindari, came into Midnapore, and has resided here ever 
since, 

“This event occurred above a year ago, Most of the other 
sardara in the zamindari at the same time attached themselves 
to the younger brother, and all parties proceeded to open hosti- 
lities, that is to say, to murder each other, to plunder, lay waste, 
and burn the proporty in dispute, to depopulate the country as 
far as lay in their power, and to commit every species of outrage 
and enormity. During this general sceno of havoo and disorder 
the Serberacar being robbed and stripped of all he had, and his 
house being entirely plundered by Lal Singh and othor sardars 
escaped to Midnapore. At the same time twenty Sebundies 
who were stationed there by the Magistrate likewise retired 
precipitately. 

“ At this period disturbances had broken out owing to other 
causes entirely unconnected with the dissensions of Barabhum 
in many other parts of the jungles in Raipur, Phulkusma, Dom- 
para, aud in the Rani's ostate contiguous to Midnapore. 

“A considerable military force being at length sont to Bara- 
bhum hostilities ocased botweon the contending parties, and 
they retired to their strongholds, from whence they have since 
occasionally sallied out, and plundered indiscriminately every 
part of the estate. 

“ Before the arrival of the troops, Lal Singh, with what avowed 
object I cannot discover, had in conjunction with other sardars 
plundered the greater part of the town of Barabhum, or other 
village (since there is not a single brick house in the whole 
samindari) and prevailed on above 100 paiks of the place to join 
him and take up their residence at Sauri; 50 of these paiks after- 
wards joined Kishen Pator, another powerful sardar of the other 
party. The rest remain with Lal Singh, so that all became 
Chuars and still remain so.” 

Mr. Strachey’s report deals with the question of restoring 
order ; his proposais involved the pardoning of these sardara for 
all past offences and making them responsible as police for the 
maintenance of order in their respective tenures and the estate 
generally. Further reference to these measures, which were aoc- 
tually adopted, will be made in dealing with the police tenures 
of the district in « later chapter. Mr. Strachey succeeded in 
restoring a state of comparative peace, without recourse to 
further military measures, and the settlement of the question 
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of succession in favour of the elder son Ganga Gobinda by the 
courts, a few years later, removed the immediate exouse for 
dissension and disorder, and the peace was not seriously broken 
in this area till some 30 years later. 

The records of succeeding years show that so far as adminis- 
tration of revenuy went, things had to a certain extent settled 
down, though the Panchet zamindar, taking advantage no doubt 
of his successful opposition in 1798, was constantly in arrears and 
from time to time proposals wore put forward for the sale of the 
whole or portions of the estate. For revenue purposes the Col- 
lector of Birbhum exercised jurisdiction over the whole area now 
included within the district, but by Regulation XVIII of 1805 
the Jungle Mahals (23 Parganas and Mahals in all, including the 
wilder portions of Burdwan and ‘he present district of Bankura) 
were constituted into a separate magisterial charge of which the 
headquarters was at Bankura. 

During the 25 years succeeding the formation of the Jungle 
Mahals district the area included thervin was brought under much 
closer control. ‘I'here were small military ostablishments at 
Jhalda and Raghunathpur on the Caleutta-Benares Road and 
these with the police organisation were sufficient to reduce the 
district to a state of comparativo order. The police system was, 
except in Panchet, that provided for in the Regulation of 1805 ; 
the zamindars themselvos were the police Darogas, and they 
provided and were responsible for the subordinate rural police. 
In Panchet, where the area was too big for the zamindar to 
exercise a close enough cvuntrol. the system was supplemented by 
a thana system, the cost of which was provided by the zamindar ; 
under the Darogas in charge of the thanas worked the rural police, 
consisting of the Digwars and their subordinates in all the more 
northerly portions, and the considerable body of Ghatwals in the 
south and west. Mr. Dent writing in 1833 romarked that, with 
regard to ;olice, ‘the rules in Regulation XVIII of 1805 
seem well adapted to these Jungle Mahals and where the 
Raja and his Dewan have been duly qualified they have fully 
answered in practice and crimes of violence and blood had greatly 
decreased.’ 

In 1832, however, the peace of the district was somewhat Sanat 
rudely disturbed, by the outbreak known to this day as “Gangs Nist 
Nériyan hangama"’ which followed almost immediately upon the susst- 
Kol rising, which disturbed the peace of Singhbhum, Ranchi and “”- 
Palamau in the preceding year. From participating in this the 
Bhumij Kol of this district had almost entirely abstained except 
in Patkum, where a small disturbance in January 1832 was not. 
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put down by the Magistrate until a military force had been called 
in, The people of this country, besides being very closely allied 
with those of Tamar, one of the chief centres of the disturbance in 
Ranchi, had special grievances of ‘heir own in the fact that there 
had been a general enhancement of rents of all inferior holders 
without regard to the rights of the parties or the usage of the 
country by the Saziwal appointed by Government in the Court 
of Wards to manage the estate during the long minority of the 
Raja. On the outbreak being suppressed the Raja being then 
of age was put in possession, and in the later troubles he gave 
material assistance to the Government forces. 

It was in Baraébhum, the adjoining esta‘e, that the disturbances 
of 1832 commenced ; the causes were complex and will be referred 
to later. The origin of the disturbance, however, lay in a disputed 
succession to the Raj. In the previous century Raja Belak 
Narayan died leaving two sons, Raghunath and Lachman Singh ; 
the latter, though the younger by birth, was the son of 
the elder or Pat Rani and as such claimed to sucosed. His 
claim was, however, rejected and he was driven out by a military 
force and shortly afterwards, as he continued to make efforts 
to wrest the estate from his brother, he was apprehended and 
later died in Midnapore Jail. On Raghunuth’s death in 1798 
an exactly similar dispute arose between his sons Ganga Gobinda 
and Madhab Singh which was decided after lengthy litigation 
in fevour of the former, as the eldest son born in wedlook, by 
the Sadar Dewani Adalat. Madhab Singh settled his differences 
with his brother and became his Dowan, but unfortunately for 
himeelf, put himself into direct opposition to Ganga Narayan 
Singh, son of his uncle Lachman, who had maintained his 
father’s feud against the other branch of the family. Madhab 
deprived Gangi Narayan of Pancha-Sardari, the largest of the 
ghatwah tarafs which had been held by Lachman after being 
driven out of Baribazar, and prior to his arrest and death in Jail. 
As Dewan Midhab appears to have made himself thoroughly 
unpopular by imposing additional taxes or rents on the holders 
of the different Ghats and « general house-tax or ‘ ghartaki’ 
throughout the estate; over and above this he went extensively 
into the moneylending business ; his charges were partioularly 
usurious and apparently he made full use of the courts, and also 
of his own position in the estate, to exact the uttermost 
farthing from his debtors. The odium in which be was held 
resulted in his murder on the 2nd April 1832 by Ganga Narfiyan 
Singh who came upon him with a large force of Ghitwels from 
Pancha Sardasi and Satrakhéni while he was checking his 
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store of grain in an outlying village. Madhab was seized and 
carried off a few miles to a small hill near Bamni and there 
deliberately murdired by Ganga Narayan himeelf; the latter 
however, though he struck the first blow, insisted on every 
ghatwal present shooting an arrow into the body, thinking 
thereby to ensure their continued co-operation and their not 
betraying him, all being equally implicated in the murder. 
With a large body of ghatwals thus attached to bis cause 
Ganga Narayan Singh proceeded to lay the whole country under 
contribution and on the Ist of May marched on Bardbazar ; the 
Maunsiff’s outchery was attacked and the Bazar plundered, and 
the zamindar was oblige’ to concede all Gangaé Naérayan’s 
demands including farat Pancha Sardari as his Ahorposh or 
subsistence grant, in order to csoupe being attacked in his own 
palace. On the following day Ganga Narayan once more 
advanced on Barabazar and buint down the Munsiff’s and Salt 
Daroga’s cutcheries and the police thana. On the I4th he 
attacked, with a force of three thousand Chuars, the troops 
who were with the Magistrate Mr Russell; the latter tried to 
reason with the insurgents, but as an essential condition was 
the surrender of the murdeters of Midhab Singh, the negotiations 
failed. On the 4th, oth and 6th June the troops were attacked 
on their march to Bamni and again on their retirement from 
that place to Barabazar with such effect that the whole of the 
Government force had to refire on Bapkura, leaving Barébhum 
in the undisturbed possession of Ganga Narayan. A lull 
then followed, but us soon as the rice crop had been planted out 
in August, Ganga Narayan once more assembled his followers 
and proceeded tu plunder the estates of Akro, Ambikdnagar, 
Raipur, Shamsundarpur and !’hulkusma, to the east of Bardbhum, 
and now part of Rankura district. The Bhumij of these areas 
as well as of Sildah (now in Midnapore) and Kailapal for the 
most part joined the in-urgents and {le whole country side 
was in a general state of disturbance, or, as it was then described, 
of Chwdri, until the end of November when the 34th regiment 
of Native Infantry arrived at Raipur. Ganga Nariyan had 
already retired through Dhalbhum, where he forced on the 
Kaje one of his nominees as ghatwal of Dompara, to Dhadka 
and later to Baridih. From these places expeditions were made 
towards Gokulnagar and Punchu, and operations would 
probably have extended further north into the Panchet country 
but for the arrival of Mr. Braddon and Lieutenant Trimmer 
with a force of sepoys and Barkandazes, who succeeded in 
repelling an sttack msde on them by Ganga Narfyan st 
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Chakultor, a few miles south of Purilia. Mr. Braddon’s force, 
proceeded then to re-occupy Bardbazar ; a thana was established 
at Balarampur and the intervening country held in force 
and further inoursions northwards prevented. In November 
Mr. Dent assumed charge at Chakultor and offered a free pardon 
to all concerned in the disturbance except Ganga Narayan himself 
and some ten of the Jeading Sardars. This offer having no result, 
Mr. Dent proceeded to make simultaneous attacks on the night 
of the 16th November on Bandhdih, Ganga Nara&yan’s head- 
quarters, and on Barudih and Bhaoni, those of two other leaders, 
all of which were successful. During the following month 
elaborate military operations were undertaken, small detachments 
being sent out in every direction through the hilly country to 
break up and destroy or secure the surrender of the now dis- 
orgunised forces uf Gunga Narayan. The leader had by this time 
retired into Singhbhum with some of his followers, and there he 
met his death in attempting to establish among the Kols his 
reputation as a great military leader by attacking a strong post of 
the Thakur of Kharsiwan. With the death or rather the flight 
of Ganga Narayan the disturbaaces in this district came to an 
end; order was quickly restored and tho active services of the 
troops dispensed with. 

Mr. Dent in his report to Government, on which the 
aooount just given is largely based, dealt in considerable 
detail with the various causes, which, though not directly account- 
ing for this outbreak, made it possible for Ganga Narayan to 
enlist so readily the services of a large body of men, and to spread 
confusion over so extensive an area. Dissatisfaction with the 
administration of the law of debtor and creditor appears to have 
been rife at this time in Barabhum, and the sale of ancestral 
holdings for debt was partioularly objected to as something entire- 
ly opposed to the custom of the aboriginal tenantry. Nor were 
indebtedness and its consequences confined to the tenantry, but we 
are told that almost all the zamindars, the members of their 
families holding maintenance or other grants, the Sardar Ghat. 
wals, and the bigger intermediate holders generally were in 
embarrassed circumstances. General improvidence seems to have 
been the order of the day, and much of the land had already at 
this time passed more or less permanently to money-lending out- 
siders, The rule of inheritance by primogeniture kept the large 
estates nominally intact; in practice the necessity of providing 
for members of the family by maintenance grants imposed a 
continually increasing burden on the zamindar, and continually 
decreased his cash resources, putting him more and more at the 
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meroy of the money-lender, To all these people, therofore, 
Ganga Narayan’s outbreak camo as welcome opportunity of getting 
back some of their own; the memory of the Panchot zamindar’s 
successful objection to his estate being sold still remained, and 
there seems to have been a general idea that if success attended 
the outbreak there would be a general wiping off of burdensome 
debts. The state of things disclosed was not unlike that already 
found in Chota Nagpur Proper, and the recommendation already 
made in consequence thereof, 1... “to exclude the aren from 
the operation of the goncral regulations and form it into a 
separate jurisciotion superintended by the Political Agent for 
the South-West Frontier as Commissioner acting under the 
special rules which might from time to time be prescribed 
for the said area by the Government and aided by one or 
more assistants as might be requisite for the due adnonis- 
tration of the tracts placed under his authority”. was now 
given effect to, and embodied in Regulation XIII of 1833. By 
this the district of the Jungle Mahals was broken up; tho estates 
of Senpnhari, Shergarh and Kishnupur were transferred to Burd- 
wan and a new district called Manbhum with its headquarters at 
Manbazar constituted, including, besides the present area of the 
district, the estates of Supur, Raipur, Ambikinagar, Simlapal, 
Bhelaidiba, Phulkusma, Shamsundarpur and Dhalbhum, Lu 1838 
the headquarters was removed to Puriilia described then as lying 
“in the centre of the junglos.” rior to the mutiny the only 
further changes were tho transfer of Dhalbhum to Singhbhum and 
the change in titles of the chiof officers, the Principal Assistant 
at Puriilia becoming tho Deputy Commissioner, and the Agent to 
the Governor-General for the South-West Frontier the Com. 
missioner of Chota Nagpur, by Act XX of 1854. 

During the mutiny the attitude of the local garrison which 
consiste | of 64 sepoys of the Ramgarh battalion and 12 Sowars 
was such that the Deputy Commissioner was obliged to aban 
don the place for a time, retiring ria Raghunathpur on Raniganj 
The garrison proceeded to loot the Treasury and release 
the prisoners in the jail and then marched off without appar. 
ently creating any serious disturbance, either in Purilia 
itself or *» route, to join their fellows at Ranchi. Most of 
the respectable residents left the town at the first sign of au 
outbreak, and in the ubsence of the sepoys and also of any 
constituted authority the jail birds and badmashes, led, if is said, 
by a member of the Panchet family, committed various out- 
rages in the town and on the roads towards Raghundéthpur; 
he ocourt-house was burnt down and the old records 
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destroyed, Captain Oakes, the Deputy Commissioner, had on his 
retirement called on the then Raja of Panchet, Nilmoni Singh, 
for assistance which, however, he did not give. Consequenlty, 
on his return less than a month later with reinforcements 
from Raniganj, his first act was to arrest the Raja and seud him 
in custody to Caleutta, whero ho was not 1leused until March 
1859 eyond a certain amount of anxiety due to the disturbed 
stato of the adjoining districts there was little further of interest 
or importance in the mutiny history of Manbhum, The Sorthals 
of tho district were reported by Captain Oakes to be in a state of 
great excitement. but no actual outbreak o-curied; the zamindar 
or Jaypur was indeed attuked by some of them, but he was able 
to beat them off and reduce them te order without assistance fiom 
outside 

Writing in April 1848 Colonel Dulton, tho Cuinmmissioner, re- 
marked that Chota Nagpur was full of “tribes whose predatory 
habits were notorious long igo and whom recent disturbances have 
shown that they have not forgotten their hereditary renown”, 
He beliovod that they were “not impelled by toclings hostile to 
tho British Government but they cannot resist the temptation of 
following any chief who will lead tlLem on plundering 
expeditions’ ‘The comparative freedom from trouble dwiing this 
period in Manbhum may perhaps therefore be asciibed to the 
prompt arrest of the Naja of Panchet and the absence of any 
other suitable loader; it is worthy of notico, at any rate, thal the 
trouble anong the Sonthals was due to Jocal causes entirely, and 
at no time were their energies directed against any but the local 
vamindars, 

From the mutiny onwards the history of thy district differs 
little from that of other distriuts in British india; the records 
show a steady advance in more systematic and more closely 
organised and supervised administration, and the general peace of 
the district has not been broken. Agrarian troubles threatened 
in 1869 and !870 in the north of the district where the Tundi 
Samindar and his Sonthal tenants were at variance, but the 
difficulty was smoothed over by an informal settlement arranged by 
Colonel Dalton as Commissioner, which was renewed 10 years later 
by Mr. Risley and again ut the beginning of the present century. 

The history of the disputes between the ghatwals of Barabb im 
and Messrs. Watson and Company will be referred to in a later 
ohapter; the so-called compromise of 1884 arranged by Mr. 
Risley removed for a time the acuteness of the iil-fesling, which 
the ghatwals bore towards the Company and its European 
menagers, and which for a time threatened to culminate in serious 
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disturbances of the peace. The proneness of the Bhumij popula- 
tion of this area to revert to their old “ Chuari” habits has been 
displayed on the oocasion of every famine and poriod of scarcity 
in the regularly recurring outbreaks of diooity, but nothing in 
the shape of organi-ed opposition to constituted authority has 
been noticeable. The latent possibilities of such organisation 
among the Sonthils, who within the last 2) years have becomea 
very considerable part of tho district population, were just 
suggested in 1907, when after a bad harvest prices rose to what 
would, ten years earlier, have boven treated as in licative of famine 
conditions. Un that occasion » decision was oome tu by the 
Sonthals, assembled for their unnzal hunt on the |)4ghmundi 
hills, that rice should be obtain wble at 10 svers per rupes, and as 
a result of that desision and thu refusal of the merchants to 
supply at that rate, ssveral of the “ [Lats ” were systematically 
looted within a few days, and there was every prospect of this 
being 1epeated, Prompt police m-usures, and a rapid rush by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Superintendent of Volice through 
the country affected brought the Nonthals very quiokly to a sense 
of the folly und futility of their action, and the trouble promptly 
ceased. 

The only matter culling for further mention is the formation 
of the district as at present constituted. When it was first estab- one + 
lished in 1833 under kegula ion XIII of that yoar, ic included oF tus 
the estate of Dhalbhum, now attached to Singhbhum, besides a "=!" 
large part of the present district of Baukura, and Shergarh, 
now a part of Burdwan. In 1845 the estate of Vhalbum was 
transferred to Singlibhum, and in the following year, owing to a 
press of criminal casos, the fiscal divisions of Shergharh, 
Chaurasi, Mahisira, Cheliama, Chatua, Nalichanda, Bankhandi, 
Barpara, and portions of Banchis and l’4ra were placed under 
the criminal jurisdiction of Bankura district, though remaining a 
part of Manbhum for revenue purposes. At tlis time the 
nominal area of the district was no less than 7,896 square miles 
comprised in 31 zamindaries. In 1871 Shergarh with part of 
Pandra (east of the Barakar river) was transferred to Burdwan, 
and Chatna and Mahisara to Bankura, while the criminal juris- 
diction of the remainder was retransferred to Manbhum, the civil, 
criminal and revenue jurisdiction being made coterminous. A 
further change in the jurisdiction of the district was made by 
the Government orders of the 27th September 1879, by which 
parzanas Supur, Raipur, Ambikanagar. Simlapal, Bhelaidiha, 
Phulkusma and Shamsundarpur, comprising Baipur, Khatra and 
Simlapal thanas were transferred to Bankura district, thus redaving 
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Manbhum to its present limits. This final change in jurisdiction 
originated in a representation made by Messrs. Gisborne & Co., 
who held a considerable portion of these parganas, and with some 
reason complained of the incouvenience and hardship to people 
having to go to Purtilia and Ranchi from these areas, the distances 
being great, and also of the delay in disposal of cases in Manbhum 
mich, they said, was under-officered, while work in Bankura was 
ight 
. dince 1879 no changes have taken place in the jurisdiction of 
M&anpuam, though in 1904 it was seriously contemplated to 
out off the whole of the northern subdivision, and form it with 
Raniganj info a separate district, which would have contained 
within its boundaries the greater part of the existing coalfields 
of Bengal Other counsels, however, prevailed, and the main 
objections te the then existing arrangements were met by the 
removal of the headquarters of ihe R&niganj subdivision to 
Asansol, and more recently of the Gobindpur subdivision to 
Dhanbaid, both of which places are more centrally and conve- 
niently situated with reference to the actual coulfield areas 
Reference has alrealy been made to the more important of 
the numerous archeological remains in connection with their 
bearing on tho history of the district, aud a more detailed descrip. 
tion will be found against each place of interest in the concluding 
chapter of this volume, 
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Ar the conclusion of the Revenue survey of 1864-67 the popula- vrowra 
tion of Manbhum, iucluding 1,404 square miles subsoquently Ton 
transferred to Bankura and Burdwan, was estimated at 694,498, 
giving a densify per square mile of 126 persons; this figure was 
based on an enumeration of the houses, allowing an average of 
4} persons per house, Two years lator, in 1869, a preliminary 
census was held, but the results wore even then admitted to be 
inacourate and may be rejected. In 1872 the atlempt to carry 
out a simultancous enumeration through the agency of the inha- 
bitants themseives was abandoned, and a gradual enumeration 
was made by a salaried agency. The population was thon 
returned as 915,570 for an aren of 4,91-4 square miles and 
820,821 for the district as at present. constituted. In 1%81 the first 
regular simultaneous census took place and disclosed a population 
of 1,058,228 for an area of 4,117 square miles, comprising 3 towns, 
6,144 villages and 178,494 ocoupied houses; tho average density 
of population per square mile was thus 224, a very large inorease 
on the approximate figures of earlier enumerations, The large 
increase of 237,707, or nearly 29 per cent. in 9 years, must be 
treated as to a large extent due to the inaccuracy of the 
earlier enumeration, though part, possibly ss much as half, 
may be ascribed correctly to normal growth of population, 
added to the gradual opening out of the country which then, og 
till a much later date, was the Jeast difficult of access of any of 
the Chota Nagpur districts and was more especially open to 
immigration from the already denselyspopulated districts of 
Bengal proper. 

The census of 1891 disclosed a further increase of 135,100 or 
12'8 per cent. Puriilia had by this time been connected up by 
railway with Asansol and had developed into a fairly important 
trading centre; the urban population of Jhalda and Raghunathpar 
had also increased considerably, but comparing the figures for the 
different rural areas it is obvious that the main causes of increase 
were natural and common to the whole district. 
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In the succeeding 10 years the increase amounted to only 
108,036, the total population being returned in 1901 as 1,301,864 
persons. The percentage of incresse was 9°1, but an examination 
of the thana figures shows that over 44 per cent of the total in- 
crease is accounted for by the two thanas of Jharia and Topehanch! 
which contain the bulk of the collieries, most of which were 
opened out for the first time during the last few years of the 
decade. Excluding these areas, the increise over the rest of the 
district was only 5 6 per cent , a very considerably diminished rate 
us compared with that of the previous decade, which may be ao- 
counted for by the fact that there were short crops in 1891, 1892, 
1896 and 1896, the last of which yeavs was followed by a year of 
acute scarcity, Apart from the direct and indirect effects of 
scarcity on the fecundity of the people, emigration from and 
through this dstiivl lu tho tea distnots, which was considerable 
throughout the decade, reached very large figures in 1896 and 
1897. During the 5 years ending 1900 nearly 40,000 persons 
wero registered at Purulia under tho provisions of Act I of 1882, 
and the number of emigrants not so registered is estimated at 
about the same. Thise figures, however, include a large number 
of coolies reormited in the Central Provinecs, Ranchi and other 
districts, and probably not more than half m all were actually 
residents of Manbhum. Over an! above this, however, there 
was considerable emigration to the adjoining coalfield of 
Ranigan) and by way of set off in the later years of the decade 
immigration to the Jharia coalfield from Hazaribagh and the 
Sonthal Parganas. The number of immigr:nts is, however, far 
short of the number of emigrants, and the excess of persons born 
in Ménbhum and living elsewhere over persons born elsewhere but 
living in Manbhum was returned at the last census as nearly 
74,000. 

In spite, therefore, of the attraction of the coalfields the 
district had loat by migration The number of female 
immigrants was slightly greater than 1891, and there were 
about 14,000 more male immigrants, chiefly from Hazaribagh, 
Bihar and the United Provinces, who had for the most part 
oome to work in the mines. The increase in the number 
of emigrants wae even laiger, the excess over the figures of 
1891 being some 5,500 in the cass of males and nearly 12,000 
in the oase of females. It is interesting to note that more 
then half the emigrants (136,000 in all) were enumerated 
in Assam ; of the remainder one-third were found in Burdwan, 
while another third were accounted for in the adjoining 
districts of Bankura, Hazaribagh and the Sonthal Parganas. 
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No great number go from Méanbhum to the dookyards 
or mills of Calcutta, and Assnm is evidently preferred to the 
coalfields of Burdwan: further referenco to the emigration to 
the tea gardens will be found in a later chapter. 

The dis‘riot supports 314 persons per square mile as compared ppt 
with 181 per square mile for the whole Chota Nagpur vearenes, 
Division. The density of population is nearly twice that of nonsity 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi. rather more than twice that off poputa 
Singhbhum, and jus’ 2} times that of Palamau. It varies sa 
very much in differey’ parts of the district, but genorally 
speaking, :f the northernmost thana, ‘Tundi, be exoluied, it 
is groitest in tho north, and gradually decreases as ono 
approaches the southern boundary. ‘Topehanehi which 
includes a considerablo part of the Jharix coalfield roturns 
as many as 447 p-rsons per square milo ; Jharia adjoining 
it has J80, and Nirsw which includes a portion of the Raniganj 
coalfield hus 879, while Gobindpur which immodiatoly adjoins 
the Jharia coulield on the north returns 3800. The remaining 
thana in the northern subdivision, Pundi, is a purely rural 
area and is the Ivuast densely popalafel thana in tho district, 
the numbor of porsons per square milo boing only 203. Lnme- 
diately south of tho coalfield aren and of the Damodar 
river are Chas with 427 por squaro mile and Rughunathpar 
with 400. Lho latter thana contains a small coalfield area, 
but the main reason for the density of population in both 
thanas is, porhaps, tho fact that thoy contain much more 
comparatively lovel ground than any «ther part of the 
district und offered in tho past attractions in the way of 
comparatively easy cultivation to immigrunts from other parts 
of the district and from Hazaribagh on the wost and Bankura 
on the cast. Theo census figures, however, show that tho 
tendency to increase of population in these areua had prac- 
tically disnppeared before the lust decade ; an indication, 
perhaps, that the limits of easy cultivation have been reached. In 
the centre of the district there is less variation in density, tho 
average being about 330 for the thanas Purulia, Manbazar, 
Gaurandi and Para South and west of this area there is 
a considerable drop, the density being greatest, 260 in 
Jhalda and least in Baghmundi 231, the other two thanas, 
Barabhum und Chandil returning 233 and ‘250, respectively. 

Excluding the colliery tracts Puriilia, Manbazar and Chandil 
ate the sreas in which there was the greatest increase in the 
G@ecade ending in 1901 ; in the case of the two latter the 
population has practically doubled itself in the last 30 years. 
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The lowest rate of increase in recent years has been in Para, 
Chas, Gaurandi and Jhalda, from all of which areas the labour 
force of the coalfield is reeruited. 

The only placos recognised as towns are the threo Municipal 
towns of Puriilia, Jualda and Raghunathpur, which have a popu- 
lation of 17, 291, 4,877 and 4,171 respectively. The remainder 
of the population is contaimed in 5,521 villages, most of which 
are very small, over 92 per cent. of the rural population living in 
villages containing less than 500 inhabitants, while the average 
numbor of resilents in each village is only 231. The number of 
villages containing between one aud two thousand inhabitants 
was in 1901 sixty-three; fourteen contained from 2 to 4 thousand, 
and only one, excluding the Municipal towns, over 4,000. 

The prevailing vernacular of the district is the western 
dialect of Bengali, kuown «as Lari: bo4, which is used by 72 per 
cont, of the mhabitants. Along the western border this merges 
into the Magahi form of Hindi, variants »f which are locally 
known as Kurmali, Khotta or Khottahi, or oven Khotta Bangala. 
Including these dialects, which are spoken by over 40,000 people 
mainly in the north and west of the district, as Hindi, Tlindi is 
the language used by nearly 163,000 or 124 per cent of the 
population. Of non-Aryan languages the most prevalent is Son- 
thali, spoken by 182,000 persous or nearly 14 per cent. of the 
population. Other Mundari or Kolarian languages aro represented 
by 3,770 persons who speak Kurmiali, 2,340 Bhumij, 2,229 Kora, 
1,888 Mundari and 1,169 Muhli. No great reliance can, however, 

be placed on these figures as the distinction between the different 
diolocts is not, us a rule, very marked, and the enumerators as a 
class were not likely to have shown any great discrimination. 
The small number of persons speaking Bhum1j, barely 2 per cent. 
of the whole Bhumij population, is perhaps partly accounted for 
by the fact that the Bhumij of eastern Barabhum, at any rate, 
aud probably of a larger area, profess Bengali as their mother 
tongue, though they speak freely with their Sonthal neighbours in 
so-called Sonthali, which a closer examination by an expert would 
probably show to be a survival of their own original dialect. To 
a large extent the members of tho aboriginal tribes are polyglot, 
speaking Wengali or Hindi, usually the former, in addition to 
their own dialect, even where, as in the case of the Sonthals, 
they are a sufficiently numerous community to force a knowledge 
of their own language on their neighbours, and on the courts and 
offices with whom they come into contact. The aspirations of the 
upper grades of Bhumij to take position as Rajputs, and the 
general spread of Hindu religious ideas among them no doubt 
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account largely for the extent to which they have given up their 
own language for Bengali; the census figures show that in the case 
of the Sonthals a similar tendency is not as yet very marked 


The census figures distinguish between Hindus, Animista, Religion, 


Musalmans, Christians and others, For Manbhum, according 
to the figures compiled for the census tables, 87 per cont. of the 
population are Hindus, 7'9 por cent. Animists, and 4°8 por cent. 
Muhammadans, whilo Chrisiians and others number together 
barely 3,000, or less than 4 per cont. of the district, population. 


As Mr. Gait* points oul, the dividing lino between ILinduism rindus 
and Animism is uncertain. Animism is defined as ‘ the belief avd 


in the existence of souls or spirits, of which only the poworful, 
those on which mun feels himself dependent, and before which 
he stands in awe, acquire tho rank of divine beings and become 
objocts of worship. ‘These spirits are conceived as moving froely 
through earth and air, and either of their own acvurd, or becruse 
conjured by some spell, and thus under compuls'on, appear to 
men (Spiritism). But they may also take up their abode, eifhor 
temporarily or permanently, in some object, whether living or 
lifeless, it matters not; and this object, as endowed with higher 
power, is then worshipped, or employed to protect individuals 
aud communitics (Fetishism)”. But Hinduism doos not, like 
Christianity and Islam, demand of its votarics the rejection 
of all other religious boliofs as a social organisation, ‘The great 
points, on which the Brahmans insist, aro the recognition of 
their own supremacy, and the existence of certain Ili.du gods, 
and the observance of certain restrictions in the matter of food 
and drink and social practices. Subject to these limitations, 
there is nothing to prevent the neophytes admitted from a non. 
Hindu race from worshipping their own peouliar gods or devils 
in their own way and with the aid of their own priests. Conse- 
quently it is almost impossible to say where the oxact line 
dividing Llinduism from Animism lies, and in # district like 
Manbhum, with a large aboriginal population, a considerable 
part of which has been subjected to Hinduising influences for 
several generations, this is particularly the case. 

Judged by the outwaid and visible signs of Hinduism in 
the shape of regular temples and places of worship, it would be 
inferred that the Hiuduism of a large part of the population 
is not much more than a veneer. At the same time races like 


the Bauri, the Kurmi and the Bhamij have adopted in varying * 


degrees the observance of the regular Hindu festivals, Hindu 
customs and ceremonies in regard to births, deaths and marriages, 


otto 
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and though the Bhumij, at any rate, retain a very large leaven 
of their purely tribal custome iu matters of religion, they are 
sufficiently Hinduised to be classed as Hindus rather than 
Animists. The same cannot be said for the Sonthals, though 
tho census figures show that half of these have been classed as 
Hindus and half as Animista 

Among all the aboriginal and tLlinduised aboriginal races of 


other local the district the sun h lds a very high plaoo in their primitive 


deities. 
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devala. 


beliefs; the Bhumij and Mundus worship him under the name 
“Singbonga”’ with offerings of fowls an! country liquor, and the 
most biading form of oath amongst them begins with the formula 
“the Sun Gol is in the sky”? Equally prominent among both 
Mundas and Sonthals is tho reverence for the great mountain or 
Marang [?uru, to whom a buffalo is the appropriate form of 
sacrifice, Among uller objects uf nature the karam tree (Adina 
cordifolia) is especially sacred, an: a -pesial festival is held in its 
honour at the time of the harvest liome, a branch of a tree 
being bronght in from the forest by the young men and womn 
of the village to the accompaniment of singing and danc ng and 
beating of ‘omtoms. In the village it is stuck in the ground, 
and decorated with flower. and lights and forms the centre of 6 
night of great merriment In the morning it is thrown iuto the 
nearest stream and the spirit of evil is believed to be removed 
with it. 

The worship of a Grdmay devuta is almost universal, and 
among the Sonthals Marang Buru, already referred to as the 
spirit of the mountuin, is the primcipal. In every village where 
the tribe, which originally cleared it, still remains, there is 
snered grove, Jdairu or Sarna, a small patch of virgin jungle 
preserved from the axe as a refuge and local habitation for one or 
more sylvan deities. ‘heir worship 1s conduc‘ed, ordinarily 
without the assistance of any regular Brahman or priest, by the 
head of the village ; a handful of rice is deposited in three places 
in the grove and the sacrificial goat is made to eat this, after 
which its head is severed at one blow; the head is the perquisite 
of the Lays or priest, if there is one, aud the body is shared by the 
members of his family. 

A belief in witchoraft and the evil eye is universal; oases of 
murder of persons suspected of being witches are far from 
unoommon. The murderer is, it may be noted, almost invariably 
a momber of the family to which the witch belongs. Cases of 
human. sacrifice are very rare, but hook swinging is still occasion. 
aliy practised, though, as a rule, the hooks are merely inserted in 
the fleshy part of the back, and the devotee or victim swung with 
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his weight taken by a cloth bound round his chest, and not by the 
ropes attached to the hooks. , 

Yhere are no special places of pilgrimage within the distr ct, Feetvals. 
though the ancient temples of Telkupi ond Budhpur are the 
scenes of sinall melas on the occasion of the Chaitra Sankranti 
and other festivals. 

Of the Musalman population more than half were retuned Muham- 
as Shaikhs and the remainder, except fur some 2,0UU odd Pathans, qyetaia. 
as Jolahas. Nearly one-fifth of the whole population is to be 
found in Purilia thana, and Chas and Jhalda in tho Sadar sub- 
division roturn over 6,000 and 4,000 rospoctively. The propor- 
tion Musalmans bear to the general population is more marked 
in the Dhanbaid subdivision, whvure in Gobindpur thana they 
represent nearly one-sixth, and aro also numerous in Topehin- 
chi, Jharia and Nicsu. Wery few among them hold any sort of 
position, and their genoral poverty und obscurity is marked by 
the fact that, except in Vurilia, Chas, Gobindpur and a fow 
other places, there aro no regular mosques. Enyuiries recently 
made elicited the fact that thero was nut a single recognized 
Maulvi in the district. 

The Christian population, though small, had almost doubled Christians, 
itself in the decade ending 1901. ‘Towards this result the largely 
increased number of Europeans brought into tho district by tho 
opening out of the colliory area and oxtonsion of the railway 
sysioem contributed very materially. 

The native Christian population is most numeroua in the 
Purilia, Jhalda and !undithanes. In the {wo former, as well 
as in Baghmunidi thana, the main proselytizing agency is the 
German Evangelical Luthoran (Gossner’s) Mission, an important 
branch of which has its headquarters at Purilin with small 
outlying posts in charge of native pastors at Sirkabad, Tu and 
Tunturi The Mission has been working since 1864 and the 
progress made in proselytizing has not been very marked; the 
majority of the converts come from the purely aboriginal castes 
and the lowest strata of Hindu society. One of the most useful 
branches of their work is the management of the Purilia Leper 
Asylum, to which reference is made elsewhere. 

The established Church: of England is represented at Purilia 
now by a few converts as well as the resident European popula- 
tion. From 190d till 1907 there was a resident clergyman, a 
member of the 8. P. G. Mission whose headquarters are 
at Ranchi, but he has now moved to Adra where a large rail- 
way asttloment has sprang up in the wourse of tho last few years 
and, « handsome chorch is now under erection. A church has 
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recently been built near Jharia for the common use of Protestant 
Christians, whether Church of England or non-conformist, but there 
isat present no resident pastor. The Dublin Mission is repre- 
sented bys chaplain at Dhanbaid, another large railway contre, and 
funds are now being raised for tho construction of a church there. 
In the extreme north of the district at Pokhuria in thana 
Tundi is the headquarters of a branch of the Freo Church of 

Scotland Mission to the Sonthals. 
Tho marginal table shows the strength of the different castes, 
tribes or races which num- 





Kurmi a. pone Ahir and ber over 20,000. As will 

Sonthal 194,780 | Goali  .. 37,885 : «yt 

Rbomij ... 309,016 | Bhniya 36,703 be secn, aboriginal FACES 

Bauri... 99,096 | Rajwar 32,166 larg. ly predominate, the 

Brahman ... 57,025 | Kalu wee 29,816 Kurmis. Sonthals. Bhumij 

Kumhér ... 38,877 | Kamar and dee " 3 J 
1 Lobar —., 29,569 and Bauri alone accounting 


for half the total population. 

The Kurmis aro fairly well distributed throughout the district, 
but are proportionately most numerous in the southern and 
contral parts:in Jhalda they make up one-third of the whole 
population, and in Purtla and Baiabhum more than one 
quarter. In the north of the district there is a small 
intermixture of tho Bihar MKurmi, who heeps himself for 
the most apart from the lieal man to whom he considers 
himself superior as coming from the west. The distinction 
first drawn by Dr. Grierson between the Bihar and the Chota 
Nagpur Kurmis, which is now generally accepted, is exemplified 
in this district by the fact that marked traces of the characteristic 
Kolarian village system remain, {he Mahato or village headman 
of the Kurmis corresponding exactly with the Manjhi of the 
Sonthals, the Serdar of the Bhumij and tho Munda of the 
FHloraces. The Hinduiration of the Kurmis is much more com- 
plete than that of either the Bhumij or the Sonthal; they 
abstain from both beef and pork, though they still eat fowls, 
and in consequence are not reckoned among the castes from 
whose hands a Brabman may take water. “Their characteristic 
festivals, the “‘ Karam” described in an earlier paragraph, 18, 
however, essentially animistic, and typical of an aboriginal tribe 
Bir H. H. Risley considers that they may perhaps be 6 
Hinduised branch of the Sonthals. “The latter”, he writes, 
“who are more particular about what they eat or rather about 
whom they will cat with than is commonly supposed, will eat 
cocked rice with the Kurmis, and according to the tradition 
#hem as elder brothers of their own. However this may 

te, the totemiam of the Kurmis of western Bengal stamps them 
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as of Dravidian descent and clearly distinguishes them from the 
Kurmi of Bihar‘and the United Provinces. They show signs 
of a leaning towards orthodox Hinduism and employ Brahmans 
for the worship of Hindu gods, but not in tho propitiation of 
rural or family deities or in their marriage ceremonies.” They 
are almost entirely an agricul ural caste, but in this district, at 
any rate, they fall far short of their namesakes in Bihar both in 
energy and skill in matters connected with agricultnre 
Like the Kurmis the Sonthals are well distributed throughout Soathale. 

the district; in Tundi, which immediately adjoins the Sonthal 
Parganas, thiy form nearly half of the population, and in 
Barabhum and Manbazar, in the extreme south and east of the 
distriet, more than one quarter. The high rate of increase 
among this people, as shown hy the census figures, is partly 
accounted tor by their well-known fecundity, but there must 
have be n also a considerable influx from outside, more especially 
in the coalfield area, where the Sonuthal is usually considered 
asthe best miner, and considerable trouble is taken by mine 
managers to attract and retain them ‘There can, however, be no 
question that a large part of the present population springs from 
families that have been established im the district for four gene- 
ralions or more, and if is perhaps open {tc doubt whether their 
establishment in this district was not cilier in date than in the 
Sonthal Parganas For « detailed description of the Sonthals, 
their traditions, their septs and their religious and other customs 
reference may be made to the account givon by Sir H. H. Risley 
in Appendix VIII to his recent work “The People of India,” and 
to the account of the Sonthals of Bankura printed as an Appendix 
to Chapter IIT in O*Malley’s Gazetteur of the Bankura District. 
In this district, as elsowhere, their primary occupation is culti- 
vation ; their special genius is the opening out of new cultivation 
in hilly or jungle areu. They are tor the most part a law-abiding 
race, and beyond an ocensionul disturbance arising out of a land 
dispute with their neighbours of other castes or tribes, practically 
no serious or even petty crime is reported from Sonthal commu- 
nities. They are universally considcred as good tenants, requiring, 
however, to be tactfully treated. Unfortunately for themselves 
they are improvident and peculiarly liable to fall into the toils 
of the money-lenders with usually disastrous results to themselves, 
They are also good workers and many go to the mines for employ- 
ment; there they earn money quickly, much of which they spend 
in drink; once they have accumulated some small savings they 
returo to villages and live at home until these are exhausted, when 
they return to work once more. 
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The Bhumtj or Bhumij Kols are generally considered to be the 
characteristic and autocthonous race of the Manbhum district. 
As a matter of fact they are strictly speaking confined to the 
part of the district lying west and south of the Kasai river, 
thanas Chandil, Puriilia and Burabhum, accounting each for 
some 25,000, and Manbazar and Baghmundi for 10,900 each 
out of the total of 109,000. ‘The history, tradition and customs 
of this tribe are dealt with at groat length in Cul mol Dalton's 
kthnology of Bengal, and a good deal has been written about 
them by later writers on linguistic and othnological subjects. 
Though a certain difference of opimion remains 4s to their exact 
position as regards the allied Kolarian tribes, there can be no 
doubt that they are closely allied to, if uot identical with, the 
Mundas. In his earlier work (Tribes and Castes of Bengal) 
Sir HW. H. Risley doubted whether they ever had a distinot 
language of their own, and was inolined to bolivve that they 
were nothing more than a branch of the Mundas, who had 
spread to the oastward, ming ed with the Hindus, and thus for 
the most part severed their connection with the parent tribe. 
His view is based largely on the fact that the Bhumij of 
routh-west Manbhum, iv., the wostern part of Pargana Chandil, 
and Parganas Mitha and Baghmund), call themselves Mundas 
or rather Muras, and practically in all respects correspond with 
their Munda nvighbours in south-east Nanchi with whom they 
intermarry. ‘The language used by the Bhumij in this area 
is olosely akin, if not identic:l with Mundari, whereas further 
east and north Bengali is the ordinary language of the Bhumij, 
though, as haa already been s ated, the Bhumij of the sonth- 
east are largely bilingual and can speak what they call Sonthali, 
but which may well bo oa survival of their own purtioular dialeot 
of Mundari. Tho identification of the western Bhumij or 
Mura with the Munda of Ranchi is not, however, complete. 
The Bhumij uses the word Mura as a title in these parts, instead 
of the word Sardar ordinarily used by tho eastern Bhumij, 
but in the same villages may be found both Bhumij and Munda 
admittedly distinct and local tradition makes tho Bhumij the 
original inh -bitant. On the Ajodhys hill, for instance, Bhumij 
and Munda live side by side; the burial stones of the former 
are at Ajodhya on the hill itself while those of the Mundas 
are at Tunturi, a village in the plains below, and the Mundas 
admit that the Bhumij were the earlier settlers. As fer as 
language is concerned, not only the Bhumij and Munda but 
also the Sonthals, of whom there is a still more recent settloment 
in the same village, profess to use identically the same. 
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In any case, however, there can be no question that in this 
western tract the Bhumij has retained the tribal religion and 
customs as well as the language to a very much greater extent 
than the Bhumij of the eastern and northorn tracts There 
Hinduising tendencies have been at work for severul gonerations. 
Writing in 1833 Mr. Dont remarked that tho Bhumij of 
Barabhum speak Bengali and were adopting Hindu customs, 
Sir H. H. Risley speaks of the Bhumij of western Bengal as 
a tyrical examjle of a whole section of a tribe becoming 
gradually converted to Hinduism, and transformed into a 
full-blown caste *without abandoning their tribal desiznation. 
“ Here,” he remarks, “a pure Dravidian race havo lost their 
original language and speak only [Bengali (but eive supra); 
they worship Hindu gods in addition to thei: own (the tendency 
being to delegato the tribal gods fo the women) and the more 
advanced among them employ Brahmans as family priests. 
They still retain totemistic exogamous divisions closely resem- 
bling those of the Mundas and Sonthals, But they aro beginning 
to forget the totems which the names of the subdivisions denote, 
and the names themselves will probably soou be abandoned for 
more aristocratic designations. ‘he tribo will then have become 
a caste in the full sense of the word, avd will go on stripping 
itself of all customs hkely tu betray its true descent.” Hinduisa- 
tion has, perhaps, not greatly improved the original Bhumij ; 
he ig, it is true, no longer the wild marauder of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century, but to this day the tribe provides 
innumerable recruits to the gangs of petty burglars and dacoits 
of the south and east part of the district. ILo is at the best 
@ poor cultivator, displaying the minimum of skill and energy 
and is notorious us a bad tenant. To the improvidence of the 
Sonthal he has added the litigiousness of the Bengali, with 
the result that he hus generally fallen a very easy prey as well 
to the alien zamindar and mahajan os to tho petty local 
moneylender. 

Last of the four great aboriginal or semi-aboriginal castes is 
the Bauri, and as might be expected they are found in largest 
numbers in the areas immediately adjoining what is called by 
Mr. W. B. Oldham the Baur land of Burdwan and Bankura. 
Nearly one-third of the whole number are accounted for in thane 
Raghunéthpur alone, and the bulk of the remainder in thanas 
Puriilia, Gaurandi, Parn and Manbazar in the Sadar and Nirsa in 
the Dhanbaid subdivision ino the miuing thanas Jharia and 
Topebanchi there is ulso a cousiderable number, a large percentage 
of whom are recent immigrants to the collieries. The Bauris hold 
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a very low place in the social scale, their Hinduism is described by 
Sir H. H. lisley as of the slenderest kind, and their favourite 
objects of worship are Manasa and Bhadu, whom they share with 
the Bagdis, Man Singh, Barpahaéri, Dharmaraj and Kudrasini. 
Barpahari is merely another name for the great mountain 
(Marang Burn) of the Sonthals, and is propitiated with offerings 
of fowls. Their priests are usually mun of their own caste, 
termed Laya or Deghariu, and froquently holding land rent-free 
or at a nominal rent (/ayali) as remuneration for their services. 
Agrioultural labour and palki-bearing are the traditional oceu- 
pations of the caste, and the formor is sfill their main occupation, 
though they take fairly readily to most forms of manual labour 
including mining. In Manbazar (as also in Bankura) a consider- 
able number of them hold more or less substantial tenures as 
hereditary ghatwals, a fact which lends support to the theory that 
here and in adjuining portions of Bankura the Bauris represent 
the real aboriginal inhabitant. 

Of the purely Iindu castes which return more than 25,000 it 
is perhaps unnecessary {o say more than that they differ to no great 
extent from their fellow eastemen in other districts. Brahmans, 
though fairly numerous, are not very evenly distributed ; Puriilia, 
Chas and Rughuna'hpur return the highest actual numbers as well 
as the highost percentage on the total population ‘he area 
roughly represents the heart of the ancient Panchet estate whose 
zamindars appear to have been specially lavish in their grants of 
land to the Brahmans These forthe most part were immigrants 
from the eastern districts, but in Chas there is a considerable 
admixture of the typical Bihar or Tirhutia Brahman, who 
apparently migrated here ubout a century ago, and are now, 
thanks chiefly to suovcssful money-lending, the holders, as tenure- 
holders or tenants, of a very considerable part of the country. 
Over the remainder of the district they are spread but thinly for 
the most part in scattered small colonies, and their numbers 
are barely suiticient to provido an adult priest for every 
two or threo villages. A good many of these, as has already 
been noticed, are Brahmans of more or less degraded orders, 
administering to the Hinduistio tendencies of the semi-aboriginal 
castes. 

Kamars and Lohars who number nearly 30,000, though 
olasssed as Hindus by religion and Aryan by race, include alrrost 
certainly considerable drafts from aboriginal or semi-aboriginal 
castes, Munda, Bauri and Bagdi in partioular, who have adopted 
the caste occupation, and have been to a certain extent absorbed 
in the caste. 
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Bhuiyas are most numerous in the Dhinbaid subdivision, and phuiyes, 
to some extent take there the position occupied by the Bhumij in 
the south of the district. The distinction between Bhuiyas by 
tribe and Bhuiyas by titlh—Bhuiya by itself moaning simply 
“ eonneoted with the land,”— is not an easy one to draw, as Sir 
H. H. Risley has pointed out, and it is diffioult to say how far 
those who have been enumerated as Bhuiya represent members 
of an homogeneous race or caste. It is noticeable that the 
Ghatwars or Ghatwals have disappeared from the census tables as 
8 separate caste, Ghatwal being essentially a title assumed by o 
Bhuiya of somewhat superior position to distinguish himself from 
& mere Bhuiya field-labourer. Colonel Dalton considered tha 
Bhuiyas, including those of northern Manbhum, to be Dravidian 
rather than Kolarian in origin, and he remarks on their more or 
lees pronounced negritic type. He believed that most of the 
proprietors of estates in this district as well os in Hazaribagh, 
round the Parasnath hill, were Bhuiyas, and this thoory is perhaps 
supported by the survival of the namo * Tikait” as the titlo of 
the eldest son of the reigning zamindars among thom, a title 
used also in Bonsi by the eldest sons of Rajas, and in Gaya 
assumed by the richer members of the Ghatwar community. No 
very careful study has been made in recent years of the roligious 
beliefs and customs of the Bhuiyas of this district, and it can only 
be said that they are generally much more Hinduised than even 
the Bhumij in the south. 

The Kolarian race is represented in MAanbhum mainly by the Other 
Bhumij, but there were enumerated besides in 1901 somo 22,000 oe 
Koras, over 9,000 Mahlis and nearly 4,000 Mundas, and the same 
number of Kharias, besides a few Turis and Birhors. 

Koras are found fairly evenly distributed through the district, Kora 
their numbers being proportionately greatest in Puriilia thana; 
they are essentially a tribe or caste of earth-workors. It is noted 
by Sir H. H. Risley that outside Manbhum there are sub-castes 
whose names preserve the memory of their original settlements 
in Manbhum and Dhalbhum; within Manbbum no sub-castes 
appear to have been formed and the caste is still more or less in 
the tribal stage. In matters of religion they affect to be orthodox 
Hindus, calling themselves Saktas or Vaishnavas as the case may 
be. Manasa, the heavenly patroness of snakes, and Bhadu, 
the virgin daughter of the P&nchet house, are said to be their 
favourite deities. The cult of the latter is more or less peculiar 
to this caste and the Bagdis. The story is that Bhadu was the 
favourite daughter of the former Raja of Panchet and that she 
died 3 virginsfor the good of the people, Her festival is 
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celebrated on the last day of Bhadra, when the Koras and Bagdis 
carry her effigy in procession, and the whole population, men 
women and children, take part in songs and wild dances in her 
honour. 

The Koras of Manbhum rarely employ Brahmans, but 6 
member of the caste styled Laya or Naya acts as the priest. In 
social status and occupation there is little to distinguish Koras 
from the Bauris; the tendency to abstain from beef is probably 
more pronounced than when Sir H. H. Risley wrote ; they are for 
the most part earth-workers, field-labourers and petty cultivators, 
with here and there « few substantial agricukurists As earth- 
workers they are conspicuous for their objection to carrying carth 
on their heads, carrying it instead in triangular baskets slung 
on a shoulder-yoke (bangh.). 

The census figures return over 2,000 Koras as speaking 
tho Kora dialut, which m all essential points corresponds to 
Mundari. 

The Mahlis are described as a caste of labourers, palanquin 
bearers and workers in bamboo, more or less closely connected 
with the Sonthals, 1 dialect of whose language a considerable 
number of them still employ Their religion is described by 
Sir H. H. Risley as a mixture of half forgotten animism 
and Hinduism imperfectly understood Manasa, the snake 
goddoas, and Barpahari, identical with Marang Buru of the 
Sonthals, are the favourite deities Thoir primary occupation is 
basket-making and bamboo-working generally, but many of 
them are now petty cultivators or landless day-labourers. 

Of the Mundas and Kharias, whose main habitat is in other 
districts, no detailed description is required here. The Mundas, 
as has already been stated, are mainly confined to the south- 
western corner of the district bordering on Tamar in Ranchi ; 
the Kharies are found in largest number in Barabhum, their 
settlements being scattered along the Dalma range; they have 
now lost, if the census figures are to be trusted, their distinctive 
language, though nearly half their number are still shown as 
animists, As a caste, they are classed as cultivators, but outside 
the hill villages they are for the moat part mere day-labourers, 
and from an administrative point of view, they have an unenviable 
reputation as professional thieves and burglars. 

Of other castes the following deserve come mention as being 
more or less peculiar to the district or for other reasons. 

Malliks, treated for consue purposes as a sub-caste of Mal, 
form a community numbering just over 7,000 found only in Man- 
bhum, and confined here to the Jharia, Nireé and Raghunithpur 
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thinas. Locally they are treated as a separate caste, and quite 
distinct from the Bagdis who use the word Mallik as title. The 
samindari of Pandra (in thana Nireé) belonged formerly, 
according to tradition, to Malliks, who were defeated and driven 
out by a member of the Tundi family. Mr. Gait suggesta that 
they probably belong to the Mal Paharia stock found in the 
adjoining area of the Sonthal Parganas. He gives the following 
account of them based on information supplied by the Sub- 
divisional Officer. 

“They call themselves Deobansi Malliks as distinguished 
from another group called Rajbansi Mallik with which they 
repudiate all connection. The whole caste has the same totem 
Patrishi, tho Indian Paradise fly-catcher. The only bar on 
marriage is that a man may not espouse his firat cousin or any 
nearer relation Divorce, polygamy, and widow-marriage are 
allowed. [he former is effected by publicly tearing o leaf in 
two. Marriage is both infant and adult. The binding part of 
the ceremony consists of the placing of an iron bangle on tho 
left wrist of the bride. They profess to be Hindus, but their 
religion is of a very low order. They specially worship Mahdmai, 
Kali, Manasa and five Devatas called Thuiha, Baghut, 
Monongiri, Babiari und Maya. The offerings to these deities 
are usually fowls, sheep and goats. They perform the ceremonios 
themselves, but once in five years, when they worship the sun 
(Bhagawan), a degraded Brahman is called in, and he also 
assists at marriages and funeral ceremonies. The dead are 
usually burnt. They are cultivators and day-labourers. They 
eat pork and fowls, but abstain from beef and vermin. They 
will take cooked food from Bhuiyas, but not from Doma or Haris.” 

The Pahiras, numbering 977, are a small tribe found only 
on the Dalma range in Pargana Barabhum. They are 
apparently the same as the Paharia of earlier censuses. They 
were grouped by Mr. V. Ball with the Kharias found in 
the same /vcale and apparently they are of Kolarian race, though 
it is stated thay have abandoned their original Munda language 
in favour of Bengali. Neither their dialect nor their special 
oustoma, if any, have apparently been studied, living as they 
do in most out-of-the-way and inaccessible places. 


Pahira. 


To the Saéraks reference has already been made in an earlier Sirtke- 


chapter as the remnant of sn archaic cornmunity, whose conneo- 
tion with the district must date back to the very earliest times, 
Though a considerable number are found, in the adjoining districts, 
Manbhuin is essentially the main habitation of thia caste, the 
census figures showing 10,496 out of @ total of 17,336 as resident 
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therein. The following account of this interesting caste is taken 
from Mr. Gait’s census report. 

“The word Sarak is doubtless derived from Srivaka, the Sans- 
krit word for ‘a hearer.’ Amongsttho Jainsthe term is used to 
indicate the laymen or persons whc engaged in secular pursuits, a8 
distinguished from the Yatis, the monks or ascetics, and it still 
survives as the name of a group which is rapidly becoming a re- 
gular caste of tho usual type (Saraogi). ‘The Buddhists used the 
game word to designate the second class of monks, who mainly occu- 
pied the monasteries; the highest class or Arhgns usually lived 
solitary lives as hermits, while the great majority of the Bhikshus, 
or lowest class of monks, led a vagrant lifo of mendicancy, only 
resorting {o the monasteries in times of difficulty or distress. 
The origin of the caste is ascribed in the Brahma Vaivartta 
Puran to tho union of a Jolaha man with a woman of the 
Kuvinda or weaver caste. This, however, merely shows that at 
tho time when this Puran was composed, or when the passage was 
interpolated, the Saraks had ulready taken to weaving as a means 
of livolihood Mr. Risley says that the Saraks of Manbhum, though 
now Hindus, retain traditions of having formerly been Jains. 

“Tt is now reported from Manbhum and Ranchi that they claim 
formerly to have been Agarwals who venerated Parasnath and 
inhabited tho country on the bank of the river Saraju which flows 
into the Ganges near Ghazipur, in the United Provinoes, where 
they lived by trado ond money-lending. They cannot explain 
why they left their original home, but in Manbhum they say that 
they first settled near Dhalbhum in the estate of a certain Man 
Raja Thoy subsequently moved in a body to Panchet in con- 
sequence of an outrage contemplated by Man Raja on a girl 
belonging to their caste. In Ranchi it is believed that their first 
settlement was at Ogra near Puri, whence they subsequently mi- 

to Ohota Nagpur. In Burdwan and Birbhum there is a 
tradition that they originally came from Gujarat, but in the for- 
mer district the popular belief is that they were brought thither 
as sculptors and masons for the construction of stone temples and 
houses, the remains of which are still visible on the bank of the 
Barakhar. They themselves say that their ancestors were traders 
and revered Parasnath, but at the present time in Birbhum, Ban- 
kura, and Manbhum, they call themselves Hindus. The Saraks of 
this part of the country are served by Brahmans, who in some 
parte are, and in others are not, held to be degraded by acting as 
their priesta. In Manbhum it is gaid that they were not served 
by Brabmans of any kind until they were provided with a pricat 
‘wy a former Raja of Panchet, as a reward for a sorvies tendered 
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to him by a Sark, who concealed him when his country was 
invaded by the Bargis, i.e. the Marhattas, There are seven Gotras 
or exogamous groups, Adi or Adya Deb, Dharma Deb, Rishi Deb, 
Sandilya, Kashyapa, Ananta and Bharadvaja. In Birbhum 
Goutam and Vyasa are also given as the names of yo/ras, and in 
Ranchi Batsava is added. They are also divided into four ‘édks 
or sub-castes based on locality, viz:— 
(1) Panchkotia or inhabitants of the Panchet estato in Man- 
bhum, 
(2) Nadiparia, or Saraks residing on tho right bank of the 
Dariodar in Manbhum. 
(3) Birbhumia, or residents of Birbhum, and 
(4) Taméria, or residents of Pargana Tamar in Ranchi, 

“ There is a fifth sub-caste basol on occupation, viz , the Saraki 
Tantis or Tanti Sarakes of the Bishnupur subdivision of Bankura, 
who live by weaving and are held to bo degraded. Tho latter 
again have four subdivisions Asvini Tanti, Patra, Uttarkuli and 
Mandarani. In tho Sonthal Parganas tho sub-castos aro Phul 
Saraki, Sikharia, Kandala and Saraki Tanti. 

“Exoept for the few traditions mentioned above, tho names of 
somo of their gotras and the extrome tenderness for animal life 
mentioned by Mr. Risley, which not only makes them strict 
vegetarians, but even leads them to eschew altogether the use of 
the word ‘cut’, there is little to distinguish the Saraks of West 
Bengal, Manbhum, and Ranchi from the ordinary Iindus amongst 
whom they live In Ranchi tho Sardks specially venorate Syam 
Chand whose worship is performed by a Brahman. Ail fines im- 
posed for caste offences are set aside for the worship of the godling.”” 

The Saraks in this district are mostly found in thanas Raghu- 
naéthpur and Para; writing of a visit paid to Jhapra near Para in 
1868, Colonel Dalton mentions that it was their pride that no 
member of their community had been convicted of any heinous 
crime, and it is probable that they could justly make the same 
boast now; they are essentially a quiet and law-abiding com- 
munity, living in peace among themselves and with their 
neighbours. 

The old village communal system of the Kolarian races Village 
still survives to a very lange extent in Manbhum, though the *elals 
intrusion of non-aboriginal elementa and the substitution of 
outsiders for the head of the tribe or family as the rent collectors 
ox yarddare of the village, and the impurision of Brahmans as 
priestg, where the Hinduising: tendencies are more marked, all 
tend to disintegration. In most villages, lowever, thore is still 
aFvengnised headman, oven if he. is-no longer also the isiradér ; 
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and the Manjhi among the Sonthals, the Sardar among the 
eastern, or Mura among the western Bhumij, the Mahato or 
Des-mandal among the Kurmis, and to a certain extent the 
ijaradaér in mixed communities, is referred to in all village dis- 
putes, and takes a leading position in all social and religious 
ceremonies. If not also the holder of the village lease, and the 
latter, i.c., the yardddr, is non-resident, the tribal headman is 
usually his representative, and may cultivate for him the ‘mdn’ 
or khas lands, ordinarily attached to the post of yarddar. For 
groups of villages among the Soathals there is occasionally a 
superior official, the Parganait, to whom reference is made on 
questions of funportana and who presides at the annual hunt and 
the tribal assembly which follows. In many villages the headman 
is also the priest, but frequently there is a separate priest, Laya 
or Naya whose post is hereditary, and who is remunerated partly 
by oa share of offerings made to the Gramyx Devata, and partly 
by o special grant of land, held rent-free or on a quit rent 
(Layali). Goraits, who help the tahsildars of the bigger land- 
holders to collect rents in khas villages, are found oocasionally, 
but ordinarily this work is done by non-resident peons or Aagdis, 
usually upoountry men, in the personal service of the zamindar. 


As has already been stated, the vast majority of the villages 
are small, villages containing 150 to 200 housos being, with a 
few exceptions, confined to the areas which are in fairly close 
touch with the railways and the industrial centres; elsewhere the 
average village contains from 25 to 100 houses, and in the wilder 
portions of the district collections of a half a dozen ora dozen 
scattered huts frequently represent the nucleus of a recently 
formed village. In style there is a general homogeneity, the 
genera] arrangements being, as a rule, similar, and the houses, 
though those of certain castes can usually be distinguished, 
differing but little in size and manner of construction. The 
earliest settler naturally places his house near the land he pro- 
poses to cultivate, and usually therefore on some ridge, or near 
the orest of a slope above and not far from the spot which he has 
selected or is likely to select later for a bandh. Other houses 
follow, unculturable land, or land not likely to be brought under 
cultivation without great expenditure of labour, being selected 
as sites, and the result in course of time isa long straggling 
village often confined to a single row of houses or a single street 
known as the sedar kudi with occasionally other rows or 
detached houses on lanes striking off from the main street at 
various angles according to the nature and lie of the ground. In 
the earlier stages the houses are well away from one another, 
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éach having a considerable yard or compound ; later, as suitable 
ground for extension becomes more limited, builders have to be 
content with more contracted sites and smaller enclosures. The 
street or streets which are rather below the level of the houses 
usually serve in the rainy season as drains to carry off the surface 
water, besides being the means of communication from house to 
house and to the cultivated fields It would, however, be a mistake 
to assume from this that the villages generally are dirty and in- 
sanitary ; on the contrary the average small village compares vory 
favourably in this respect with villages in Bihar and Bengal, 
though certain castes, among which may be mentioned the 
Bauris, the Haris and the Doms, are here, as elsowhere, conspicuous 
for their dirty habits. Much, if not most, of the household 
rubbish is burnt from time to time and utilised as manure for the 
bar: or cultivated plots nearest tho houses, and ordinarily the 
drainage from the houses is limited to tho rain water; in the 
rains the village stroet is necessarily ut times a watercourse, but 
the soil being gravelly and the slope, asa rulo, considerable, it 
quickly dries, and the condition of tho village street of moro level 
districts, a foot or more deep in mud for several months at a timo, 
is, though not uncommon in the larger villages, by no means 
universal, 

The absence of trees in the individual compounds as compared 
with the typical Bengal village described by the Rev. Lal 
Bihary Dey*, is another distinguishing feature. An occasional 
jaman (Zugenia jambolany) may be noticed, and perhaps a solitary 
pipal (ficus seligiosa) or banyan (firus bengalensts) or a fine 
mango at some point along the village street, usually near the 
house of the village headman, alongside which an open space is 
usually reserved as the akhura or village mecting place. In 
villages where the immigrant element prevails, the usual fruit 
trees of the Bengal compound, plum, mango, guava, lime, papaya 
and plantain are more common, but tho position of the villages 
on high land and the poverty of the soil do not tend to any great 
luxuriousness of growth, and a Manbhum village can seldom be 
described as a bower of foliage. Round about Manbazar in the 
east of the district the 4ué/ or plum tree is cultivated wherever 
space permits for rearing lac, but aa the trees are regularly 
pollarded, their presence adds little to the general picturesqueness, 
Immdiately outside the village are usually one or more groups 
of trees, in most villages of aboriginals, of sd/ trees, or at any 
rate a single tree, a karam, or éar, which represent the 
grove, Serna or Jahira sacred to the village deity, Gramya 
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Devata. Older and larger villages may boast a group of mango 
trees, under which the local market or Adt, if there happens 
to be one, is held, and the village cattle, when not out in the 
jungles, take shelter during the heat of the day. 

The smaller villages, as a rule, contain no shop of any sort, the 
wants of the villagers, such as are not supplied from their own 
fields or the jungles, being obtained weekly from the nearest or 
most convenient Adi The bigger villages may contain one 
or more shops supplying salt, tobacco and various oddments of 
pedlar’s waros, but it is only in those of considerable size that the 
grain and cloth dealers and general merchants congregate. 

Dwell- The ordinary house for a family. neither poor nor very rich, 

ings. oonsists of threo different mud-walled and thatched buildings, 

one of which is the sleeping apartment (sobdr ghar), one a 

kitchen (ranma ghar), and one a cattle-shed (goal ghar), 

arranged on three sides of a quadrangle; on the fourth or open 

side is the bart or bastu, i+, an open plot of high level land 

on which ore grown various bhadoi and rabs crops and vegetables 

for the consumption of the family Behind one of the three huts 

is another plot of open land usually enclosed by mud-walls, 

which is the khdmér hai or place for threshing corn and 
storing fodder and manure 

The “sleeping apartment,” the main building, is, according to 
the means of the owner, 9 cubits x 6 cubits, or 12 cubits x 7 
cubits or 15 cubits x 8 cubits, or 21 cubits x 10 cubits in floor 
area, with a verandah (p:nrd) on the side facing the quadrangle, 
varying from 2 oubits to 5 cubits in width. These dimensions are 
more or less fixed by custom and seldom deviated from The 
building may be either of one, two or three rooms according to 
sizo, but the most common type contains one room only The 
floor is generally of mud raised about 1} to 3 feet. The 
walls vary from 5 to 9 cubite’in height and from 1 oubit to 
2 cubits in width at the base, according to the size of the 
building. 

The roof is of thatch varying from about 3 to 9 inches in 
thickness resting on a framing of ballas (sd? poles), and brush- 
wood, or split bamboos (the latter are used only by the well-to do), 
supported on a rough timber framing of beams (edngd), king 
posts (muri khanid), ridge (méddn), and hips (kondch or kdnr). 
Well-to-do people often put a flat mud terrace, a layer of mud 
on a layer of jungle-wood planks, or bamboos closely packed, 
sesting on oross-beams fixed on the wails, between the thatch and 
the floor, chiefly for protection against fire. A building provided, 
with « terrace roof of this kind is known as mdt-46/h4. 
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This building as a rule has its back wall against the village 
street, as all the valuables, including in some cases, stocks of 
paddy are kept in it, and its situation, as wellas its use as a sleeping 
chamber, makes it the safest against thieves and burglars. Hach 
compartment orroom has a single door, ordinarily a rough wood 
frame with wattle and dab panelling, which swings on two 
vertical wooden pivots, fitting into holes in a thick plank (hadé 
pata) which is placed on the top of the door opening and in a 
small piece of wood fixed in the floor bolow. Those who can 
afford to do so use ordinary wooden door frames, with rough 
plank and batten shutters in two leaves, fixed on to the frames 
with rough hinges, all locally made by village artisans. Windows 
or other openings are rather the excoption than the rule, but 
circular holes or apertures not bigger than 9 inches in diameter 
are sometimes left in the walls for light and air at a height of 
6 feet or so from the floor. The verandah is of simple construc- 
tion, the floor raised about a foot above the outside ground level 
and the roof supported by a row of wooden posts (kiunfa) aloug 
which runs the post plate (parh) 

The kitchen building is constructed in similar style but more 
cheaply both as regards walling and roofing. On one side of 
this room is the cooking place (vhu/d), and on the other tho dhensi 
or paddy husking mill or lever. In some cases tho latter has its 
place in the verandah of the building where there is ono, and the 
space inside is then used as an additional sleeping apartment 

The cattle shed has seldom any verandah, and a siout wooden 
post-and-bar fencing is generally substituted for the wall on the 
quadrangle side of the building. In many cases the walls on the 
other three sides are only about 4 feet high, and the roof rests on 
posts and post plates. It is divided according to requirements 
by wooden fencing into compartments, one for cows and bullocks, 
another for buffaloes, and a third, if necessary, for goats and sheep. 
Geese and fowls are ordinarily kept in the verandahs or kitchen 
and occasionally in special sheds constructed for the purpose. For 
pigeons, which many householders keep, a pigeon-cot (any) is 
usually provided, consisting of a number of earthen pots placed 
on a platform supported on posts fixed in the centre of the 
quadrangle, and covered by some kind of roof as a protection 
against the weather. 

The poorest class of cultivator and the landless labourer has to 
be content with a single building. In this and its verandah he 
and his family cook their food and sleep and generally live such 
pest of their lives as is not spent in the open ; his yard is amall 
and be has no Ahdmér and, more often than not, no béri 
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or at most a minute plot. In the case of more substantial 
cultivators the number of buildings constituting the house is 
larger, and there is separate accommodation for the master of the 
house and for the wife and children. As the family grows up 
an additional quadrangle arranged on similar lines may be added, 
connected with the original house by a narrow passage. In all 
such big tenements, provision is made for the storage of [grain 
in the shape of mordis (capacity (4) to 500 maunds) or 
hamars (500 to 1,500 maunds). These are erected in the middle 
of the quadrangle and rest on platforms of planks or ba/ias and 
bamboos, supported on rough stone or brick pillars, about 18 
inches above ground, so as to admit of free ventilation and to 
protect’the grain from flooding during the rains In shape both 
are similar and present the appearance of an inverted /)usirum 
of a vone, surmounted by a thatched roof. The mordi has 
an onter oasing, and to extract the grain it is necessary to remove 
tho roof, while the hdmar is of fine wattle plastered with mud and 
supported by bala and bamboo posts, with a trap door above the 
level of the stored grain, or two trap doors at different heights 
according to the size Poorer people who can store only small 
quantities of grains do so in spherical shaped bundles of straw 
and straw ropes known as funciurt or purd with capacities 
varying from 2 to 10 maunds each. These are kept on stone 
slabs, or wooden supports inside the sleeping apartments or 
kitchon, if anybody sleeps there, if the bundles do not contain 
more than 8 maunds, or in the verandahs if they are heavier. 
Still smaller quantities are stored in the large earthen pots used 
for fetching water (kals:) or boiling rice (hdnri) arranged in 
rows inside huts. 

By way of furniture, a cultivator, whose house consists of 
three buildings as described above, has the following :— 

The khdt or bedstead consisting of a framework of thin 
eal wood poles or thick bamboos, on four legs, crose-woven with 
string, commonly made from the jungle grass bdbui. Khdts 
of different sizes are provided for the various members of the 
family to sleep on, and in the day time they are used for various 

among others for spreading out grain to dry. The 
full-sized tha! is ordinarily 3} oubits in length and 2 to 23 
cubits in width, and }? to 1} cubits in height. They are 
never made long enough to enable the sleeper to stretch himself at 
fall length inside the framing, the superstition being that if ¢his 
should be the aleeper will shortly die. 

Maechuki.—Stools, a foot to eighteen inches square, of 
similar construction to the Aha‘. Of these there may be 


